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Now Ready. Double Number, July and August, 1872. 
HE AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST : a Literary Re- 
gister and Repository of Notes and Queries.—The 

new number, contains, with other articles, the follow- 

ing: Amy Robsart and the Earl of Laicester, L’Al- 
lemagne aux Tuileries, Charles Lever, James Gor- 
don Bennett, Pictorial’ Absurdities, Tales and Jeste 
of Hugh Peters (part 3), The Conquest of Mexico, 

Obituary, Literary Gossip, Correspondence, Book 

Catalogues, etc. Subscription. $1 yer year; cheap 

edition, 50 cents. Send stamp for specimen number. 

J. SABIN & SONS, 84 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


WEBER 
PIANO-FORTES, 


PRONOUNCED BY THE FIRST MUSICAL TALENT, 
SEMINARIES, THE PRESS, &C., THE 


BEST PIANOS MADE. 


Prices as reasonable and terms as easy as consistent 
with thorough workmanehi>, 











WAREROOMS : 
FIFTH AVENUE, 


Cor. SixteentH St., New Yor«. 


A CREAT OFFER!! 
Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N. ¥., 


Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
pry OR iy 

Or w e from to mon un 3 
the same to let. and rent applied if pusdiened. New 
7 octave PIANOS, modern improvements. for $275 
cash. Now ready, anew kind of PARLOR ORGAN, 
the most beautiful style and perfect tone ever made. 
Sheet Music, Music ks, and Music Merchandise. 
Catalognes mailed. 


Billiard Tables. 


KAVANAGH & DECKER’S IMPROVED BIL- 
LIARD TABLES, furnished with the celebrated cat- 








A CHOICE LIST OF SINGING 


For the Coming Musical Season. 
The Standard! oti i. Se'Patser‘t'chicare! 


sold. This Church Music Book, the joint product of 
the best talent of the East and West, will be used 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 24, 1872. 


BOOKS 


Price $1.50; $13.50 per doz. 
First_edition exhausted. Next edition already 
immensely, both West and East. Good for Chorus 


Classes. Good for Quartette Choirs. Good for Con- 
ventions. Good for Societies and Singing Schools. 


Send at Jeast for specimen copy, which will be mailed | \ 


for the present, post-paid, for $1.25. 





(Note. Just published, Strauss’s New MANHAT- 
TAN WALTZ, first played, with great success in 
New York. Price $1. 


THE HOUR OF SINGING! By Emerson and Til- 
den. Price $1. 

Good, practical, interesting High School Singi 

Book. already highly approved and widely — 

Excellent also for Seminaries. 





SPARKLING RUBIES! Sabbath School Song Boek. 
Price 35 cents. None who try it can help liking it. 





PILGRIM’S HARP. For Social Meetings. 60 cents. 


Very convenient size. Moderute price. 250 tunes. 
Well selected music. 





GOLDEN ROBIN! For Common Schools. 50 cents. 
An established favorite, which has a large sale. 


2" Music and Musie Books mailed, post-free, on 
receipt of retail prices. 


O. DITSON and Co., Boston. 
©. 1. DITSON and Co., New York. 


HORACE GREELEY AT HOME. 








FULLY ILLUSTRATED, 
IN THIS WEEK'S NO. (871) OF 


FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPER. 


CONTENTS : 
VIEWS AT CHAPPAQUA. 
THE PARLOR IN THE HOMESTEAD. 
MR. GREELEY AT DINNER IN THE HOMESTEAD. 
THE OLD ALDERNEY COW. 
THE PIG PEN. 
MR. GREELEY’S LIBRARY IN THE HOMESTEAD. 
MR. GREELEY’S BEDROOM IN THE HOMESTEAD. 
THE CHILDREN’S PLAYHOUSE AT THE 
ENTRANCE TO THE PARK. 
A FULL PAGE CARTOON BY MATT. MORGAN, 
BIG G AND LITTLE G. 
THE EIGHT-HOUR MOVEMENT. 
LABORERS ON A STRIKE, BY MATT. MORGAN. 
THE UNVAILING OF THE SHAKESPEARE 
STATUE. 
THE PEST SPOTS OF NEW YORK, 
Besides a number of other splendid illustrations and 
the usual variety of reading matter. 
For sale by all newsmen. 
PRICE, 10 CENTS. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 
AmEnicaN Branco or THE Hovsz, 
91 John Street, New York. 








t cushion, at greatly reduced prices. New 5x!0 
Va 


bles, complete, cach, and other sizes at and 
respondiug rates. e1ooms, corner of Canal cor- 
Centre _ treeta, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 








CHARTERED BY THE 
UNITED STATES. 


The Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company. 


Assets over $4,000,000. 
A National Savings Bank, 
No. 185 BLEecKER STREET, NEw YORK. 
INTEREST S1X PER CENT. 

Deposits payable on DEMAND, with interest due. 
Accounts strictly private and confidential. _ 
Interest paid by check, if desired, to depositors 
residing out of the city. 
A specialty made of issuing Compound Interest 
Certificates payable ON DEMAND. 
Especial advantages afforded to those, having in 
charge trust funds. 
The following persons are among the 

TRUSTEES : 


Washington. D.C. 

ate Chief Paymaster, U.S.A. 

....Second Auditor U. 8. Treasury. 

....Cashier National Metropolitan B’k. 
Nn, Ass’t Sec,y United States Treas’y. 

L. R. Turte,....Ass’t Treas. of the United States. 

New York City. 

Waaztaw C. BATANP,..... 0000000 The Evening Post. 

Sra R. R. Graves & Co. 

Rev. H. H. Garnet, D.D.,... She x Shiloh Pres. Ch. 





NEW BOOKS. 


G. W. Carleton & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


ts 
HORACE GREELEY.—A NEW LIFE. 


A Representative Life of Horace Greeley, by L. U. 
Reavis. With an Introduction, by Cassius M. Clay. 

A large 12mo, beautifully printed and handsomely 
bound in cloth, with a new portrait. Price $2.00. 

The character of Mr. Greeley is vigorously and 
succinctly represented as editor, politician, states- 
man, man of letters, reformer, and self-made man, 

No more valuable or desirable work will be issued 
during the present Presidential campaign. 





CAPER-SAUCE. 








Wautsr T. Haton,.......... ‘ . T. Hatch & Son. 
Samvue. Hotmes,.. .Scovill Manufacturing Company. 
BE as ones ccccosconsiene Seth B. Hunt & Co. 


Epoar KETCHUM,,........:.+-+2.2> Counsellor at Law. 
E. A. Lampert, Pres, Craftsman’s Life Assurance Co 
5S RR gee CSR: Reade street. 


Rev. GeorcE WHIPrLe — Am. Missionary Assoc. 


‘on. 
Hon. Wii11AmM CLAFLIN,..Ex-Gov. of Massachusetts. 
Bank Hours—Daily from 9 A.M. to 4 P.M., and on 
Monday and Saturday lghte, from 5 to 8 P.M. 
CIRCULAR. 


n 
SEND FO M 
J. W. ALVORD, Pres. SAM. L. HARRIS, Manager. 


Joun J. ZvurLuE, Cashier. 


BANKERS’ AND BROKERS’ 


Advertising Association, 


42 BROAD STREET, 
New York. 


Advertisers having business in our Jine, would con- 
sult their interest to get from us estimates before 
making coutracts, as we possess the best of facilities 
for inserting advertisements throughout the United 
States and Canadas. 


ALEX. ROB'T CHISOLM, Pres't. 
CHEAP FARMS! FREE HOMES! 


On the Line of the 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


A LAND GRANT OF 
12,000,000 ACRES 


OF THE 
Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 
America, 


3,000,000 ACRES IN NEBRASKA, 
IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 
THE 
THE GARDEN OF THE WEST, 
NOW FOR SALE! 














These lands are in the central portion of the United 
States, on the 41st degree of North Latitude, the 
central line of the great Temperate Zone of the Ame- 
rican Continent, and for grain wing and stock 
raising unsurpassed by any in the United States. 

CHEAPER IN PRICE, more favorable terms given, 
and more convenient to market than can be found elsc- 
where. 

FREE Homesteads for Actual Settlers. 


TUE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 


Soldiers entitled to a Homestead of 160 
Acres. 
Free Passes to Purchasers of Land. 


Send for the new descriptive pamphlet, with new 
maps, pabtiehes in English, German, Swedish and 
Danish, mailed free Address, 


everywhere. 
DAVIS. 











Henry Owen, Agent 


‘0. F. : 
Land Commissioner, U. P. R. R. Co. 
Or Ne! 


maha, 


A rattling, spicy new book of chit-chat and gossip, 
by Fanny Fern, author of “Folly as it Fiies,’’ 
‘“Gingersnaps,” etc. Price $1.50. 


ANGELINA GUSHINGTON. 


Thoughts on Men and Things. A perfectly deli- 
cious little piquant, lively book on the social and 
fashionable foibles of the day. By a bright, clever 
young lady. Full of humor, satire, and charming 
illustrations. Price $1.50. 


EDNA BROWNING. 


Just Published—A delightful new novel by Mrs, Mary 

J. Holmes, author of ** Tempest and Sunshine,” 
*““Lena Rivers,’’ ‘ Milbank,” etc. Handsomely 
bound in cloth, price $1 50. 


The other popular Novels by this favorite author 


are :— 

Ethelyn’s Mistake, 
Marion Grey, 

English Orphans, 
Cousin Maude, 
Tempest and Sunshine, 
Homestead on Hillside, 
Rose Mather, 


Cameron Pride, 
Darkness and Daylight, 
Dora Deane, 

Hugh Worthington, 
Mead ow Brook, 

Lena Rivers, 

Millbank. 


BEVERLY. 
A novel of exciting and absorbing interest, by Mans- 
field Tracy Walworth, author of ‘** Warwick,” * Dela- 


laine,’ **Stormeliff,"" ‘Hotspur,’ *‘ Lulu,” etc. 
12mo, cloth bound. Price $1 75. 


GUSTAVE ADOLPH. 


A powerful new historical romance, by the famous 
Finnish author Topelius, whose romances are s0 much 
admired throughout Europe. Translated by Selma 
Borg, and Marie Brown. 12mo, cloth. Price $1 50, 








TRUE AS STEEL. 

Another splendid new novel (one of her very best) 
by Marion Harland, author of those other oy sd 
novels, ** Alone’’—** Hidden Path’’—** Moss-Side”— 
** Nemesis *—** Miriam ’—* Helen Gardner’’—* Hus- 
bands and Homes” — “ Sunnybank" — * Phemie's 
Temptation”—* Ruby's Husband’’—" Empty Heart" 
—*At Last’—ete. i2mo, cloth bound, price $1 50. 


POLE ON WHIST. 


An excellent little work on Tue Game or Wuist 


by William Pole; reprinted from the London edi 
tion, which is being acknowledged, all over the 
world, as the best book on the theory and_ practice 


of Whist ever published. Smull 12mo. cloth bound, 


price $1.00. 


THE DEBATABLE LAND. 
BETWEEN THIS WORLD AND THE NEXT. 
By Robert Dale Owen. Author of ‘‘Footfalls on the 

Boundary of Another World,” etc. Price $2.00. 
This long promised and significant work is sure of 
the widest reading, and is destined to produce the 
deepest interest throughout the thinking world. 


(27 These books are beautifully bound—sold every- 
where—and sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 
price, by 


G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publisners, 
(Under the Fifth Avenue Hotel.) 
Madison, Square, New York. 








. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvary 26, 1672. 


ms THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
THE 31ST DECEMBER, 1871: 
Premiums received on Marine Risks from 

Ist Jan., 187°, to 3ist Dec., IS71....... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

January, 1871 


Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,446,452 69 


$5,412,777 51 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1871, to 3ist December, 1871 


$5,375,793 24 
Losses paid during the 


same period............- $2,735,980, 63 
Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses...... $973, 211,84 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... . .$3,143,240 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise.. 3,379,050 00 


Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages.... 217,500 00 

Interest, and sundry notes and claims due 
the Company, estimated at.............. 386,739 41 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. ... 2,405,987 95 
Sra decexincccacscencs hcakeens 274,345 01 
Total amount of Assets............$14,806,312 37 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cateu of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1848 will 
be redeemed and paid to tbe holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be uced at the time 
of payment aud cancelled. Upon certificates which 
were issued (in red scrip) for gold premiums; such 
payment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 

Dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on 
the net earned premi of the C y for the year 
endimg 3ist December, 1871, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of April 
next. 





By Order of the, Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


JosEPH GAILLARD. Jk., 
C. A. Hann, 

James Low, 

B. J. Howxanp, 

Berns. Basoock, 


J.D. Jonxs, 
Cuar.es Dennis, 
W. H. H. Moors, 
Henry Corr, 
Jostan O. Low, 


Lewis Curtis, Rost, B. Myrvury, 
Cuaries H. Russetx, Gorpon W. Burnuam, 
Lowe ut Hotsroox, FREDERICK CHAUNOY, 


R. Warren Weston, 
Royat Puetps, 
Cates Barstow, 

A, P. Prxxo07, 
WituiaM E. Dover, 
Davin Lang, 

James Brycr, 
Dantex S. MILiEr, 
Wa. Srvreis, 


Gero. 8. STEPHENSON, 
Wits H. Wess, 
SHepparp Ganpy, 
Francis Skmppy, 
Cartes P. Burpett, 
Cas. H. Marsan, 
Wixi E, Bunxer, 
Samuet L. Mireur, 
James G. DeForest, 
Henry K. Boeerr, Rosert L. Stewart, 
Dennis Perxins, ALEXANDER V. Buakg, 
Cuanes D. Levexica. 


J.D JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 34 ¥ice-Pres’i 


IMPE RIAL FIRE INS. Co., 
LONDON 





CAPITAL: 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 


Office of the United States Branch, 40 to 44 
Pine Street, New York. 


E. W. CROWELL, Restpent Manager. 


LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
E. M. Arncuisarp, H.B.M. Consvun, Chairman. 
A. A, Low, of A. A. Low & Bros. 
nS. Jarpray, of E. 8. Jaftray & Co. 
Ricaarp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 
Pavip SaLomon, No. 11 West 38th Street. 
a ~See Jounston, of J. Boorman Johnston & 


o. 
Jas. Stuart, of J. & J. Stuart. “ 


Francis & Loutrel, , 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE,| 


Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 

All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writin Papers 

E sa Booke. 


Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Books, xpen ‘ 
Beasts, Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, Wallet, 


We keep everything in our] ne, and sell at lowest 
prices, 





Do you want an 1ANCE FOR AGEN TS. 
achance to make $5 to $20 per day sellin: 

our new 7-strand White Wire Clothes Lines? 
They last forever ; sample free, so there is no 


12,033,675 48 | 8 





NATIONAL STEAMSHIP 


FORTNIGHTLY TO anp FROM LONDON DIRECT. 

From Piers 44 and 47 North River. 
GTEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
NEW YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. 





re 4,850 tons. ENGLAND....... 

WNP ccc ceshss 5,150 “* ERIN . 
HOLLAND....... 3,800 “ HELVETIA...... 3,315 “* 
DR san cedses 000 ** PENNSYLVANIA..2,872 “* 
FRANCE........ 3,512 “ CANADA........ \ - 
THE QUEEN....3,517 “* IREROB.......- 00 

Rates of Passage. 
To Liverpool] or Queenstown : 
as. canernerennsscednns ered $75 and $65 Currency 
“* prepaid from Liverp’l, Queenstown. $65 and $75 “* 


“to wT or Queenstown and Return.$1 
tee iverpool, Queenstown or London.$28* 
" pools from Liverpool, Queenstown, 
lasgow, Londondeiry, or Loncon ..$32 “ 
For freight or passage apply at the OrricE oF THE 
Company, €9 Broadway. 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


TAPSCOTT’S 
GENERAL EMIGRATION, BRITISH anp 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE AGENCIES. 
Passage Tickets issued for 

MAIL STEAMERS AND SAILING PACKETS, 


From London, Queenstown, Liverpool, Belfast, also 
from Liverpool to New Orleans, by the 


LIVERPOOL AND errr STEAMSHIP 


Sailing Weekly. 
Issue Drafts and Exchange payable in all parts of 
Great Britain and Ireland, also available for the Con- 
inent of Europe. Demand Notes and Exchange on 
Mesers. Prescott, Grote and Co., Bankers, London, 
rd on William Tapscott and Co., Old Hall, Liverpool. 
Paesengers forwarded to all the Western States or 
anada at lowest rates. 
For fnrther particulare, apply, tO 
TAPSCOTT, BROTHERS & CO.. 
86 South Street, New Yerk. 











OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 








CUNARD LINE. 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 
The British and N. A. R. M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOUL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORE, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 


Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
a nae and Saturday. From Boston every Sa- 


Rates of Passage. 
From Liverpool io New York or Boston. 
By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, 
£26; Second Class, £18. “4 
By Steamers Carrying Steerage.—First Class 15, 17 
and 21 Gnineas, according to accommodation. 


From New York or Boston to Liverpool. 
First Clase, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to 
accommodation 


Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold, additional. 
Steerage, $30 Currency. 


Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Eurupe, at lowest rates. 
Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent, 
and for Mediterranean ports. 
For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, 4 Bowling Green. 

or St 





WOOD CARPETING. 


THE NATIONAL WOOD MANF'G CO. 
480 BroaDway 










Offices, stores, kitchens, sa 
leons, per foot; dining 
reoms, halls, vestibules an 

t parquet, 


libraries in elegan’ 
from 35c. to $1.00 pe’ 
Inlaid and solid Hard Wood 
Floors from 60c. per foot in new 
and elegant designs. 
Send stamp for illustrated 
pamphlet. 


H. HENDERSON’S 
FAMILY LIQUOR-CASES, 


Each case containing one bottle of 

OLD PALE BRANDY, | HOLLAND GIN 

OLD RYE WHISKY,’ | OLD PALE SHERRY, 

FINE OLD PORT, OLD BOURBON. 

Guaranteed pare and of the very best quality. 
PRICE SEVEN DOLLARS. 


Sent by Express C. O. D., or Post-office order. 
H. HENDERSON, No. 15 Broad-st., New York 


ane 











a 


No medicine which will i 


bet 9 


. a passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 
0 
CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AGEnt. 





Reduction in Passage Rates. 


ANCHOR) LINE. 


Steamers sail every WEDNESDAY and SATUR- 
m 


DAY to and fro 
W YORK AND GLASGOW, 

Calling at Londonderry to land Mails and Passengers. 
Passengers booked and forwarded to and from all 
railway stations in Great Britain, Ireland, Germany, 
Norway, Sweden, or Denmark and America as safely, 
speedily, comfortably and cheaply as by any other 
route or line. 

THE NEW DEPARTURES. 
EXPRESS STEAMERS. 
California ...Sat., Aug.17- 





= 


EXTRAQSTEAMERS. 
eee Wed., Aug.28. 





Australia... .Sat., Aug. 24. | Britannia...Wed.,Sept.4. 

Colum Assyria . .Wed., Sep.tll 
Europa , Caledonia...Wed., Sept.18 
Anglia s Olympia....Wed., Sept.25 
In Sat., Sept.21. | Trinacria...Wed., Oct. 2. 


at noon, from Pier No. North River. 
Rates of passage, payable in currency, to Liverpool, 
Glasgow or Derry. 
Wednesdays’ steamers, Cabin, $60. 
First cabins, and $75, according to location. 
Cabin excursion tickets good for twelve months, 
securing best accommodations, $129. 





Certificates at lowest rates, can be bought here by 
those wishing to send for their friends. 

Drafts issued, payable on presentation. 

Apply at the Company's offices to 


HENDERSON BROTHERS, No. 7 Bowllng-green. 





t of 
Violent ca- 


tharti e bowels like a cata- 


the 
asystem already disordered , i 


cs that sweep through t 
ting t - i 








coat, pr B tie perens and irritating the deli- 
oO e t canal, ar ev: 
needful. ‘The best : een 
COUNSEL 


that can be given to persons suffering from dyspepsia, 
bilions complaints, constipation, or any disorder 
affecting the stomach, the liver, or the excretive or- 
gans, is to tone, cleanse and regulate these important 
viscera with Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltaer Aperient. 
his ble alterative operat 


WITH 

the utmost mildness, yet thoroughly restores the 

functional action of the digestive s and the in- 

testines, and refreshes and renovates the whole phy- 

sique. For more than a hundred years the water of 

jo Gener be oo me conaiiouss the finest correc- 

ve in the world, and this preparation i 

identical with it. If " ew 

YOUR 


complaint is indigestion, costiveness, nervous debi- 
lity, biliousness, gravel, or any affection of the kid- 
neys, remember that the Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 
is not only an unequalled purgative, but Riso a gene- 
ral invigorant, and that its saline | we pow bas a pow- 
erful sanitary effect upon the vitiated secretions and 
the blood. In an age when the sick exercise their 


REASON 


and common sense in determining the merits of a 
medicine, it seems ahnost unnecessary to point out the 
advantages which a specific so gentle, safe and certain 
in its Le geen has over the nauseous and pungent 
drugs which exhaust the bodily energies of the pa- 
tient, and literally scourge his internal organization 
without affecting a ‘al cure Invalids, TAKE 
COUNSEL WITH YOUR REASON, and select the remedy 
whieh, jones while it regulates, and leaves no sting 
n 





Seid oy ali Oruggists, 
oes BARKER & CHASE’S 
CITY AUCTION MART, 
AND N. Y. TATTERSALL'S, 
W. CORNER BROADWAY & 397TH 8r., N. Y. 


Maj. C. W. BARKER, Auctioneer. 


REGULAR SALES OF 


HORSES, CARRIAGES, HARNESS, &C., 
Every Wednesday and Saturday. 


A large Drivi Ring for Showing Horses on Sale, 
the only one in the City. Steck of all kinds always 
on hand, at Private Sale. Outside Sales Solicited 
and promptly attended to, 





Ss 





risk. Address at once Hudson River Win 
Works, 130 Maiden Lane, cor. Water St., N. Y. 
Of 16 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il), 








| Maj, C, W. BARKER & L. C. CHASE. 








NEW YORK, CORK 
NEW AND FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIPS. 
HE LARGEST IN THE WOR 


AND LIVERPOOL. 


OCEANIC, CELTIC, REPUBLIC, 
BALTIC, MAJESTIC, 
6,000 tons burden—3,000 h. p. each. 

Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from Li- 
yapes on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
following. 

From the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 
City, 

a accommodations (for all classes) unri- 
valled, combining 

SAFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT, 

Saloons, state-rooms, smoking-room, and bath- 
rooms in midship section, where Teast motion is felt, 
Surgeons and stewardesses accompany these steamers. 

RATES—Saloon, old. Steerage, $50 currency, 
Those wishing to send for friends from the Old Coun- 
try can now obtain steerage prepaid certificates, $33 
currency. 

Passengers booked to or from all parts of America, 
Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, India, Australia, 
China, etc. 

Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates. 

Drafts from £! upwards. | 

For inspection of | and other information, apply | 
at the Company's offices, 19 Broadway, New York. 


J. H. SPARKS, Agent. 
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THE ALBION, 


$5 A YEAR,1 


Offers Parton’s Celebrated Chromo ofj 
“SUNSET ON THE HUDSON,” 


Or TWO LARGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, as Pre- 
miums. These alone are worth double the amount of 
subscription. 


THE ALBION, 


Is the best and largest Eclectic Journal published. 
It contains News from 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, aypy SCOTLAND. 


Able Editorials, Book Notices, Dramatic Criticism, 
News from the New Dominion. 
Opinions of the English and American Press. 
FrnanciaL REPORTS 
AND THB 
CREAM OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


The following 
which two are offered to any subscriber for $5 00 


is a list of the engravings of 


per annum :— 

CHALON’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 

Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

Auian’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26. 

Srvuart’s WASHINGTON, 33x24. 

Martreson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 28x21. 

Knieut’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

Buck.er’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 24x36. 

Porrrait oF GEN’L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 

Herrine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER 
ANCE SOCIETY, 4x30. 

THE CASTLE OF ISCHLA, from Stanfield’s Picture. 
21x27. 

WANDESFORDE’s MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, 33x25. 

LaNDsEER’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 33x25. 

LanDsEER’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33x25. 

LaNDSEER’s DEER PASS, 25x33. 

WANDESFORDE’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 33x25, 

Wruxiss’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x30. 

Wanvesrorpve’s DR. KANE, 30x22. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw 
ing made for the ALBION, 33x25. 

“ GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x13. 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21. 

WESTMINSTER « BBEY, 13x21. 

PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14x21. 

GENERAL WASHINGTON, 28x22. 

QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x15. 


The fcllowing are the advertising rates: 


30 cents a line one insertion. 
25 cents each insertion one month. 


20 * “ “ three months. 
b “ eix months. 
372 * + one year. 


The AuBron will be sent to Subscribers until ex- 
plicitly ordered to be discontinued, and until payment 
of all arrears has been made. Subscribers will observe 
that the subscription is payable in advance, and they 
will please note when their term of subscription ex- 
pires, and remit for the ensuing year, without notice 
from the office. In so doing the subscription will be 
$4 to those who do not desire any premiums, but this 
privilege is extended only to those who pay within 4 
month after their subscription becomes due. After 
that time $5 will be thie invariable charge with 
out any premiums. For city subscribers $5, delivered 
by carriers. 

Remittances to ensure safety should be made by 
Post Office order, or check drawn to the order of the 
roprietor of the ALBion, or by Registered Letter. 
The registration fee has been reduced to Fifteen 





Rates of Passage. 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY 


Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 





PASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIFAX. 





Finst Cap. STEERAGR. 
ts a in Gold. $80) L Payable in Currency. 
verpool.. | Liverpool.............. 
Halifax.... 20 | Halifax. Sai ec ineinpe 15 


Tickets sold to and from England, Ireland, and the 
Continent, at moderate rates. 
or further information, apply at the Company's 


offices, 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 





\ Proprietors, 





15 Broadway, New York. 


First CAaBIN........... 75 | STEERAGE ............ | 
Do toLondon..... 8} Do to London..... 35 | 
Do to Paris....... 90} Do toParis........ 38 
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Cents, and the present system has been found by the 


| postal autherities to be virtually an absolute protec- 
| tion against losses by mail. 


| 


All Postmasters are ob- 
liged to register letters whenever requested to do so. 
In the event of any of our subscribers at any time 
failing to receive their copies punctually, they will 
confer a favor by acquainting the office with the 
| fact. 
Specimen Copies, with full List of Premiums, sent 
on request. 
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THE THREE BELLS. 
BY JOHN G. WFITTIER. 


{Many readers will remember Captain Leighton of the 
English ship Three Bells, who some years ago rescued the 
crew of the American vessel sinking in mid-ocean. Unable 
to take them oft in the storm and darkness, he kept by them 
until morning, running down often during the night, as 
near to them as he dared, and shovting to them through his 
trumpet, “ Never fear! Hold on! Ill stand by you!”] 


Beneath the low-hung night cloud 
That raked her splintering mast 
The good ship settled slowly, 
The cruel leak gained fast. 


Over the awful ocean 
Her signal guns pealed out. 
Dear God! was that thy answer 
From the horror round about? 


A voice came down the wjld wind, 
“ Ho! ship ahoy !” its ery: 
‘“* Our stout Three Bells of Glasgow 
Shall stand till daylight by !” 


Hour after hour crept slowly, 
Yet on the heaving swells 

Tossed up and down the ship-lights, 
The lights of the Three Bells! 


And ship to ship made signals, 
Man answered back to man, 
While oft, to cheer and hearten, 
The Three Bells never ran ; 


And the captain from her taffrail 
Sent down his hopeful cry. 
“ Take heart! Hold on!” he shouted, 
“ The Three Bells shall stand by !” 


All night across the waters 
The tossing lights shone clear; 
All night from reeling taftrail 
The Three Bells sent her cheer. 


And when the dreary watches 
Of storm and darkness passed 
Just as the wreck lurched under, 
All souls were saved at last. 


Sai) on, Three Bells, forever. 
In grateful memory sail ! 

Ring on, Three Bells of rescue, 
Above the wave and gale! 


As thine, in night and tempest, 
I hear the Master’s ery. 
And, tossing through the darkness, 
The lights of God draw nigh! 
—Atlantic Monthly for September. 


apace aaeueeee 
THE YELLOW FLAG. 
BY EDMUND YATES. 
BOOK II. 
CHAPTER IV.—TAKE HER UP TENDERLY. 


The blinds are up at the house in Great Walpole-street, 
some of the windows have been open to get rid of the preva- 
lent “ stuffiness,” and after the Jate melancholy week a gene- 
ral reaction towards sprightliness has set in among the house- 
hold. This is confined to the lower regions, of course; 
up-stairs Mrs. Calverley, to whom the astute French milliner, 
aided and abetted by the counsel of Pauline, has actually 
given something like shape, sits full dressed and complacent, 
reading the letters of condolence which arrive by every post, 
and listening to the loud rings which precede the leaving of 
cards, and the making of kind inquiries. Pauline is very 
attentive to her friend, listening patiently, now to her que- 
rulous complaints as to the hardness of her fate, now to her 
childish delight at being the object of so many sympathetic 
letters and calls ; she is unwearied in her endeavors to amuse 
Mrs. Calverley, and she succeeds so well that that worthy 
lady has given up her intention of visiting Brighton, which 
would not at all have coincided with Pauline’s plans. 

For, on further thinking over the subject, she had become 
more and more convinced that Martin Gurwood is in posses- 
sion of some secret regarding Mr. Calverley’s death, and she 
cannot divest herself of the idea that this secret has some 
bearing on the matter which she has nearest at heart, the 
identification of Claxton, as a means to the discovery of Tom 
Durham. Thereverend is preoccupied now, and even graver 
than usual. If she could only induce this old woman to let 
her have a little time to herself, she could watch where he 
g0es to! Now, at this very minute, on the morning after the 
funeral, the servant is brushing Mr. Gurwood’s hat in tae 
hall, and he is about to start on some expedition which might 
perhaps have as much interest for her as for him. 

_ Perfectly unconscious of the excitement he was causing to 
his mother’s visitor, Martin Gurwood sallied forth and 
walked down Great Walpole-street, in quest of a cab to 
take him to the City. The good-looking young clergyman, 
unmistakably handsome, despite his grave and somewhat 
ascetic appearance, was an object of much remark. The 
nursery-maids, who were convoying their little charges to 
Scamper about Guelph Park, were in some instances out- 
spoken in their admiration of him. The people hiding be- 
hind the wire-blinds in the physician’s dining-room, waiting 
their turn for an audience, looked out with envy at his trim 
figure and brisk activity, and turned back in disgust to re- 
fresh themselves with the outside sheet of the Times, or to 
Stare with feeble curiosity at their fellow-victims. But how- 
ever bright may bave been his personel appearance, it is 
certain that he was ina state of great mental disquietude, 
and when he ascended the dingy stairs leading to Humphrey 
Statham’s office, his heart was beating audibly. 


“, Collins was a man who never repeated a mistake, 5 
niree 
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dence over the business people, who were awaiting in the 
outer office, and showed him at once into Mr. Statham’s 
sanctum. 

Humphrey was not at his desk; he had pulled his arm- 
chair in front of the fire and was reclining in it, his feet 
stretched out on the fender, his hands plunged in his 
trousers-pockets. So deep in rumination was he that he 
did not look up at the opening of the door, but thinking it 
was merely Collins with some business question, waited to 
be spoken to. 

“ Asleep?” said Martin Gurwood, bending over him, and 
touching him lightly on the shoulder. : 

“What, is it you?” cried Humphrey, starting up. 
“ Asleep, no! but I confess perfectly rapt and engrossed 
in thought.” 

“ And the subject was ” 

“ Exactly the subject which you Lave come t» talk to me 
about. Ah, my dear fellow, I have had the most extraordi- 
nary time since I saw you.” 

“ You have been to Hendon ?” 

“ Yes, I went yesterday.” 

“ And you saw this young woman ?” 

“T did.” 

“ Well, what is she like? Does she agree? What terms 
did you offer her ?” 

“Stay, it is impossible for me to answer all your questions 
at once. You must let me tell my story my own way, while 
you sit there, and don’t interrupt me. Yesterday morning I 
drove out to Hendon iz a havsom cab, and while the driver 
was pulling up for refreshment, I made my way to Rose 
Cottage, where I had been told Mrs. Claxton Yived Such a 
pretty place, Gurwood! Even in this wretched weather one 
could not fail to understand how lovely it must be in summer 
time, and even now how trim and orderly it was! I walked 
round and round it before I could make up my mind to ring 
the bell—I must tell you I had already arranged in my mind 
a little plot for representing myself as deeply interested in 
some charity for which I intended to request her aid—but the 
place looked so different to what I had expected, so cosy 
and homely, that I hesitated about entering it under a false 

yretence, even though I knew my motive to be a good one. 

owever, at last I made up my mind and fulled the bell. It 
was answered by a tidy, pleasant-faced, middle-aged woman. 
I asked if Mrs. Claxton were at home, and she answered yes, 
but doubted whether I could see her, inviting me at the same 
time to walk in while she took my message to her mistress. 
And then she ushered me into what was the dining-room, I 
suppose—all dark green paper and black oak furniture, and 
some capital proofs on the wall; and as I was mooning 
about and staring at everything the door opened, and a lady 
came into the room.” 

“A lady?’ echoed Martin, involuntarily. 

“T said a lady, and I meant it, and I hold to the term,” 
said Humphrey Statham, looking straight at him. “I don’t 
know what her birth and breeding may have been—I should 
think both must have been good—but I never saw a more 
perfectly lady-like or a sweeter manner.” 

“What is the character of her personal appearance ?” 
asked Martin, coldly. 

“ You mean what is she like to look at, I suppose ?” said 
Statham. “ Quite young, not more than two or three and 
twenty, I should think, with a slight girlish figure, and a 
bright, healthy, wholesome face. You know what I mean by 
wholesome—beaming hazel eyes, clear red and wiite com- 
plexion, sound white teeth, and in her eyes a look of frank 
honesty and innocence which snould be her passport through 
the world.” 

“ She will need some such recommendation, poor girl,” 
said Martin, shaking his head. 

“T am not at all sure about that,’ said Humphrey, ener- 
getically ; “certainly not so much as you think! You wait 
until I have told you all about it, and I shall be greatly sur- 
prised if you are not of my opinion in the matter. Let me 
see, where was 1? Oh! she had just come into the room. 
Well, I rose on her entrance, but she very courteously mo- 
tioned me to my seat again, and asked me my business, I 
confess, at that moment I felt like a tremendous impostor; I 
had not been the least nervous before, as, with such a woman 
as [ expected to meet,I could have brazened it out perfectly ; 
but this was a very different affair. I felt it almost impossi- 
ble to tell even a white lie to this quiet little creature. How- 
ever, I blundered out tbe story I had concocted as best I 
could, and she listened earnestly and attentively. When I 
stopped speaking she told me that her means were not ver 
large, but that she would spare me as much as she could. 
She took out her purse, but I thought that was a little too 
much, so I muttered something about having no receipt with 
me, and told ier it would be better for her to send her sub- 
scription to the office. I thought I might as well learn a 
little more, so I introduced Mr. Claxton’s name, suggesting, I 
think, that he should interest some of his City friends in the 
charity, but her poor little face fell at once. Mr. Claxton 
was away, she said, travelling on business, and she burst into 
tears. I was very nearly myself breaking down at this, but 
she recovered herself quickly, and begged me to excuse her. 
Mr. Claxton was not in good health, she said, at the time of 
his departure, and she had not heard from him since, she 
could not help being nervous.” 

“ This is very dreadful,” said Martin Gurwood, covering 
his face with his hand. 

“ Ah, but if you had only seen her,” said Humphrey, “ her 
pale, wistful face, her large eyes full of tears! I declare I 
very nearly dropped the mask and betrayed myself. I 
asked her if Mr. Claxton were well known on the line on 
which he was travelling, suggesting that, if that were the 
case, and he had been taken ill, some one would surely have 
written to her. But she didn’t seem to know where he hed 
gone, and she did not like to make any inquiries. Mr. Clax- 
ton was, she said, a partner in the firm of Calverley and Com- 
pany, of ,Mincing-lane, and she had thought of going down 
there to make inquiries concerning him. But she remem- 
bered that some time ago Mr. Claxton had warned her in the 
strongest manner against ever going to the City house, or 
taking notice to any one of his absence, however prolonged 
it might be. It was one of the laws of business she sup- 
posed, she said, with a faint smile; but she had now become 
so nervous that she was very nearly ropes >. Spall 

“That is precisely the catastrophe which we have been 
trying to avert,” said Martin. 

“« And which we shall certainly not be able to avert in the 
manner we originally intended,’ said Humphrey Statham. 

“The story grows blacker as you proceed with it,” said 
Martin, looking uneasily at his companion. “ From all I 
gather from you it seems evident that—this——” 

“ This lady,” said Mr. Statham almost sternly. 

“ Certainly—this lady is quiet, sensible, and well bhe- 
haved.” 





tly he caught sight of Martin he gave him prece.| “More than that,” said Humphrey, eagerly. “ After I 





left her I had my luncheon at the inn. I dropped in at 
the little post-office and stationer’s shop; I chatted with half 
a dozen people about Mrs. Claxton, and from one and all I 
heard the same story, that she: is kind-hearted, charitable, 
and unceasing in doing good; that she is the vicar’s right 
—_ among the school-children, and that she is a pattern 
wife.” 

. Wife ’ echoed Martin Gurwood. “Do you mean to 

sa — 
“IT mean to say, Martin Gurwood,” said Statham, bending 
forward and speaking in a deep earnest voice, “that I have 
not the smallest doubt that the woman of whom we are 
speaking was married to the man whom you buried yester- 
day. I mean to say that at this instant she believes herself 
to be his wife, and that it will be next to impossible to make 
her understand the awful position in which she is placed. I 
mern to say that she ie the victim of as black a fraud as evar 
was perpetrated, and that—there I won't say any more, the 
man’s dead, and we have all need of forgiveness.” 

“The Lord help her in her trouble,” said Martin Gurwood, 
solemnly, bowing his head. “ If what you say is right, and L 
= it is, the mystery of the double name is now made 
clear.” 

“ Yes,” said Statham; “had this lady been what we origi- 
nally supposed, it is probable that he would not have given 
himself the trouble of inventing any such mystery, but being, 
as she fondly imagined herself, his wife, it was necessary to 
give her a name by which she might pass unrecognised by 
any of his friends who might accidentally come across her. 
The whole scheme must have been deliberately concocted, 
and with its association of Claxton as a partner in Calverley’s 
house is diabolically ingenious.” 

There was silence for a few moments, broken by Martin 
Gurwood. “ The question comes back to us again,” he said. 
“ What are we to do?” 

“It comes back,” said Humphrey, “ but this time I have no 
hesitation as to how it should be answered. When we last 
entered into this subject, after long discussion, we decided 
that the inhabitant of Rose Cottage must be informed of 
what had taken place, and that an we 3 must be offered 
her on condition of her keeping the knowledge of ber posi- 
tion and even her existence from Mrs. Calverley. Now, part 
of our programme must be held, and part abandoned.” 

“It is our duty, I imagine, to break to her what has oc- 
curred,” said Martin. 

“And to do so without a day’s delay,” said Humphrey. 
“That is necessary for our own sake as well as for hers. 
did my best to impress upon her the inadvisability of her 
going to the house in the City; but as each day passesand no 
news is heard of him whom she awaits, her anxiety will in- 
crease more and more, and there is no knowing what rash 
step she may take.” 

“ Of course, if she went to Mincing-lane she would learn at 
once that no Mr. Claxton was known there, and that Mr. Cal- 
verley was dead. Putting these two facts together she would 
at once understand what had occurred.” 

“ Ay, and she would not he long in realising her own posi- 
tion, poor thing; for of course she would hear of Mrs, Cal- 
verley, and then nothing could be kept*from her. No, to 
such a woman the horrible truth blurted out in that way 
might prove fatal, and though to die might possibly be the 
best thing that could happen to her, we must do our best to 
prevent any such calamity. The truth must be told to her, 
but it must be told kindly and gently, and it must be pointed 
out to her that as she has sinned unwittingly, she will not be 
condemned.” 

“Ts she to be told that?” cried Martin Gurwood. “If who- 
ever breaks the news to her talks to her after that fashion, he 
will be right if he is alluding to the Divine mercy, but can he 
say the same to the world? Will not the world condemn 
her, point at her the finger of scorn, bid her not darken its 
respectable doors? Will not women priding themselves on 
their goodness and their charity take delight in hunting 
her down, and withdrawing themselves from the contamina- 
tion of her presence? Will she not henceforth, and for the 
the rest of her life, lie under a ban, be kept apart, sent to 
Coventry, have to perform social quarantine, and to keep the 
Yellow Flag flying to warn all who approach her of the dan- 
ger they run?” 4 

Humphrey Statham looked at his companion with sur- 
prise. He had never seen him so animated before. “You 
are right,” he said. “Heaven help her! it is the penalty 
which she will have to pay for this man’s sin, in which no 
one will believe she did not participate. There are thousands 
who will be ready to speak pityingly of him, while their 
hearts will be closed against her! Such is the justice of the 
world!” 

“Tt must be our task, provided all that you imagine turns 
out true,” said Martin, “ to endeavor to alleviate her position 
as much as possible.” 

“ As arelative of the dead man who has worked this wrong, 
and as a clergyman, your influence and example can do her 
more good than those of any other person. Except, perhaps, 
Mrs. Calverley,” added Statham, after a pause, “ who, I hope. 
for more reasons than one, will never know anything of 
Mrs.—Mrs. Claxton’s existence.” 

“ All that I can do, I will do most earnestly,” said Mar- 
tin. 

“You must do something more, Martin Gurwood,” said 
Humphrey, “you must go to Hendon to-morrow and break 
the news to this poor creature.” 

“IT!” cried Martin Gurwood ; “ it is impossible—J——” 

“ You, and no one else,” said Humphrey. “In the first 
place you are more accustomed than I to such scenes, deeply 
painful, I grant, as that which will ensue. It is fitting that 
the words which you will have to say to her should come 
from the mouth of a man like you, a servant of God, keeping 
himself unspotted from the world, rather than from an one 
of us who are living this driving, tearing, work-a-day life. 

“ Martin Gurwood was silent for afew moments, his eyes 
fixed upon the ground, then he said with a shudder, “ I can- 
not do it. I feel I cannot do it.” . 

“ Oh, yes, you can, and you will,” said Humphrey, touch- 
ing him kindly on the shoulder. 

“ Shall I have to tell her—all ?” , 

“ The all is unfortunately simple enough. You will have to 
tell her that so far as she was concerned the life of this man 
who has just passed away was a fraud and a pretence ; that 
his name was not Claxton, but Calverley; that he was not 
her husbard, for at the time when he, as she thought, made 
her his wife, he was married to another woman. You will 
have to expose all his basevess, and his treachery—and you 
will find that she will speak pityingly of him, and forgive 
him, as women always do forgive those who ruin them body 
and soul!” 

“ You think they do?” said Martin Gurwood, looking at 
him earnestly. 





“T know ra said Statham, “ but that is neither here nor 
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there. You must undertake this duty, Martin, for it lies more 
in your province than in mine. If my original notion had 
proved correct, I could have assumed the requisite amount of 
sternness, and should have done very well, but as matters 
stand at present I should be quite out of my element. It is 
meant for you, Martin, and you must do it.” 

“T will do my best,” said Martin, “ though I shudder at the 
task, and pot fear my own powers in being able to carry 
it through. Am I to say anything about the annuity, as we 
settled before ?” 

“No, I think not,” said Humphrey Statham, promptly ; 
“that is a pa of the affair which need not be touched on 
just yet, and when it comes to the front I had better take it 
in hand. Not that you would not deal with it with perfect 
delicacy, but it requires a little infusion of business, which is 
more in my way. You are perfectly certain you are right in 
what you told me the other day about the will? No men- 
tion of any one who could possibly be this lady, whom we 
know as Mrs. Claxton ?” ray 

“ None. Every person named in the will is known to me 
or to my mother.” . ba 

“ Have you been through Mr. Calverley’s private papers ? 

“T have gone through most of them; they were not nu- 
merous, and were very methodically arranged.” 

“And you have found nothing suspicious in them, no me- 
morandum making provision for any one ?” 

“ Nothing of the kind. But last night Mr. Jeffreys brought 
up to me the banker’s pass-book of the firm, and I noticed 
that about four months ago a sum of two thousand pounds 
was transferred from the business account to Mr. Calverley’s 
private account, and I thought that was remarkable.” 

“It was, and to have noticed it does you credit. I had no 
idea you had so much business determination.” 

“ You have not heard all,” said Martin. “On my pointing 
this out to Mr. Jeffreys, of course without hinting what idea 
jad struck me, he told me that three or four years ago, he 
could not recollect the exact date off-hand, a very much 
larger sum, ten thousand pounds, in fact, had been trans- 
ferred from one account to the other in the same way.” 

“Then it seems pretty clear to me,” said Humphrey Stath- 
am, “that we shall not have to tax our inventive faculties, 
or to bewilder Mr. Jeftreys with any mysterious story for the 
purpose of furnishing Mrs. Claxton with proper means of 
support.” 

“You imagine this money was devoted to her service ?” 
asked Martin. 

“TI have very little doubt about it. The ten thousand 
pounds were no doubt set aside and invested in some safe 
concern, yielding a moderate rate of interest, say five or six 
per tent., and settled upon her. From this she would have a 
decent yearly income, more than enough, if I may judge from 
what I saw of her yesterday, to keep her in comfort. I don’t 
know what the two thousand pounds transferred recently 
can havg been for, unless it was that Mr. Calverley found his 
health beginning to fail, and desired to make a larger pro- 
vision for her.” 

“Might not this second sum have been given as a bribe to 
some one?” asked Martin, “for the sake of buying some- 
body’s silence—someeone who had discovered what was yo- 
ing one, and threatened to reveal it ?” 

“Most assuredly it might,” said Statham, in astonishment, 
“and it is by no means unlikely that it was applied in that 
manner. I am amazed, Martin, at your fertility of resource ; 
I had no idea that you had somuch acquaintance with human 
nature.” 

“In any case, then,’ said Martin Gurwood, ignoring the 
latter portion of his companion’s speech, “ it will not be ne- 
cessary for me to touch upon the question of money in my 
interview with Mrs. Claxton.” 

“ Certainly not,” said Humphrey,“ beyond broadly hinting, 
if you find it necessary, that she will be properly cared for. 
But my own feeling is, that she will be far too much over- 
whelmed to think of anything beyond the loss she has sus- 
tained, and her present misery.” 

“You do not under-state the unpleasantness and the diffi- 
culty of the mission you have proposed for me,” said Martin, 
with a half-smile. 

“T do not over-state it, my dear Gurwood, believe me,” 
said Statham. “And all I can do now is to wish you God- 
speed in it.” 

When Martin Gurwood returned to Great Walpole-street 
that afternoon, he found that Mr. Jeftreys had been sent for 
by Mrs. Calverley, and was already installed in the dining- 
room, with various books and documents, which he was sub- 
mitting to the widow. Madame Du Tertre sat at her friend’s 
right hand, taking notes of such practical business sugges- 
tions as occurred to Mrs. Calverley, and of the replies to such 
inquiries as she herself thought fit to make. To Martin’s 
great relief the banker’s pass-book, which he had seen on the 
previous evening, was not amongst those produced. 

Mrs. Calverley looked somewhat confused at her son’s en- 
trance. “I asked Mr. Jeffreys to bring these books up here, 
Martin,” she said, “as it was impossible for me to go to the 
City just yet, and I wanted to have a general idea of how 
matters stood.” 

“You did perfectly right, my dear mother,” said Martin, 
absently, throwing himself into a chair. His conversation 
with Statham, the story he had heard, and the task he had 
undertaken, were all fresh in his mind, and he could not con- 
centrate his attention on anything else. 

“You seem fatigued, Monsieur Martin,” said Pauline, eye- 
ing him closely ; “the worry of the last few days has been 
too much for you.” 

“Tt is not that, Madame Du Tertre,” said Martin, rousing 
himself; “ the fact is I have been engaged in the City all day, 
and that always tires me.” 

“In the City!” repeated Pauline. “ Madame asked Mon- 
sieur J efirey™ and he told us you had not been there.” 

“Not to Mincing-lane. I had an engagement of my own 
in the City, which has occupied me all da a 

“Ah! and you found that very fatiguing? The roar and 
the noise of London, the crowded streets, the want of fresh 
air, all this must be very unpleasant to you, Monsieur Mar- 
tin. You will be glad to get back to your quiet, your coun- 
try, and — hat you call—parish.’ 

“Tshall not be able to return there for some little time yet, 
I fear,” said Martin; “I have a great deal yet to do in 
London.” 

“ T should like you to go through some of these books with 
me to-murrow. Mr. Jeffreys can leave them here, and can 
come up to-merrow, and ——” 

“Not to-morrow, mother,” said Martin. “I have an en- 
| ee of importance which will occupy me the whole 

ay. 
irs, Calverley looked displeased. “It is much better not 
to postpone these matters,” she said. 

ut Martin Gurwood answered shortly, “It cannot be to- 
morrow, mother; the appointment which I have made must 


be kept.” And as he looked up the tell-tale color came again 
to his cheeks as he saw Madame Du Tertre’s eyes eagerly 
fastened on him. 

“ An appointment which must be kept,” muttered Pauline 
to herself, as she locked her chamber door for the night. “I 
was right, then! This man has been away all day, engaged 
on some business which he dves not name! He has an ap- 
pointment for to-morrow, about the nature of which he is 
also silent. Iam convinced that he is keeping something 
secret, and have an inexplicable feeling that that something 
has to do with me. Mrs. Calverley will have to pass her day 
in solitude to-morrow, for I, too, have an appointment whic’ 
I must keep, and when Monsieur Martin has an interview 
with his friend, I shall not be far away.” 


Madame Du Tertre was with her dear friend very early 
the next morning. She had received a letter, she said, from 
a poor cousin of hers who, helpless and friendless, had ar- 
rived in London the previous evening. Pauline must go to 
her at once, but would return by dinner-time. Mrs. Calverley 
graciously gave her consent to this proceeding, and Pauline 
took her leave. 

Soon after breakfast Martin Gurwood issued from the 
house, and hailing the driver of a hansom cab, which was 
just coming out from the adjacent mews, fresh from its day’s 
work, stepped lightly into the vehicle, and was driven off. 
Immediately afterwards, a lady, wearing a large black cloth 
cloak and hat, with a thick veil, called the next hansom 
that appeared and bade its driver keep the other cab, now 
some distance ahead, in view. 

An ostler, who was passing by, with a bit of straw in his 
mouth, and an empty sack thrown over his shoulders, heard 
the direction given and grinned cynically. 

“The old game! Always a woman for that sort of caper!” 
he muttered to himself as he disappeared down the mews. 


To be continued. 
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THE STORY OF FRANCOISE. 
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CHAPTER I. 


“T tell you, monsieur, that the child must not be excited. 
Surely since this accursed war began there has been enough 
to disquiet us women; and now we are to have a rascally 
Prussian officer quartered on us, only because he is not strong 
enough to rough it with his soldiers. Ah ca!” Here Celes- 
tine threw back her broad head, and planted her hands firmly 
on her hips. “ Monsieur, ma’m’selle is not strong either, 
though she has rosy cheeks and bright eyes.” 

Monsieur Serret raised his mild eyes to remonstrate with 
his old servant, but Celestine’s attitude daunted him. She 
looked as firm as a rock. Her thick, black eyebrows seemed 
to bristle, and her long earrings to quiver with impatience. 
Her flat, broad face was redder than ever with indignation. 

“Tam busy,” her master said. “ You can goand mind the 
shop, Celestine.” 
Monsieur Serret was the bookseller of A , and Celes- 
tine was his femme de charge—his housekeeper—and the 
foster-motber of his daughter Francoise. 

Ever since he lost his wife—ten years ago—Monsieur 
Serret had been growing more and more reserved and 
abstracted. When he was not serving a customer, he was 
sure to be deep in some learned old book, both hands plunged 
in his long hair, deaf and insensible to all that went on around 
him. 

Francoise had been brought up in a convent at Rouen. 
She had been at home a year now, and the house had bright- 
ened up under her gaiety. She was wild and mischief-loving, 
but she was sweet and gentle too. Celestine said, “ Ma’m’- 
selle’s frolics never come to faults ;” Sut her aunt, Madame 
Viegron, shook her head. 

“Tf my Victoire and my Adele were to say the things you 





say, Francoise, I should tremble for their future.’ 
he good, wooden-faced woman thought she did her duty 
by thus protesting, but her words acted as a spur to her niece’s 
mischief and gave mortal offence to Celestine. 
It would have been wiser to consult Madame Viegron, the 
mother of a family, about the health of Francoise, instead of 
pouring out doubts and anxieties into the unwilling and pre- 
occupied ears of Monsieur Serret; Lut Celestine could not 
forgive any one for finding fault with her young mistress. 
If she were to tell Madame Viegron of the strange symptoms 
which had so distressed her, she thought she ead be pro- 
viding the aunt with texts for fresh sermons. 
“She will say, ‘If Francoise faints, it is because she walks 
too far and too fast ; and,‘ No wonder her heart palpitates ; 
she is always in a state of excitement.’ Yes, yes, I know; 
and Madame Viegron will never see my cbild as she can be, 
alone with those who love her. It is not possible she can 
love madame her aunt.” 
“ Ma’m’selle—Ma’m’selle Francoise!’ Celestine had gone 
upstairs when she left Monsieur Serret, and she stood at the 
top of the first flight looking along the dark passage which 
led to Francoise’s bedroom. There was not a bit of color 
here, even had there been light to show it. The boards, even, 
were stained a dark hue. The door at the end of the long 
narrow passage opened, and a sudden flood of sunshine 
oured in and lighted up the figure standing in the doorway. 
tt is more true to say that Francoise looked like an embodi. 
ment of sunshine. Her bright brown eyes dancing with 
mirth, her small figure full of graceful movement at the dis- 
turbance in Celestine’s face, she clapped her hands together 
and laughed out. 
Her hands were small and well shaped and dimpled; but 
they were more than these. Francoise never used them 
obtrusively, and 7 they had the faculty of being singularly 
expressive, like all the rest of her, they were so full pe on 
graceful life. 
You have not seen her face distinctly, because she has been 
standing against the light. She turns now, and leads Celes- 
tine into her room, and you see how delicate the color is on 
her transparent skin, and how bright the red on her parted 
lips. 
“Thou dear old worry !” she says, mischievously, and she 
pinches her nurse’s arm. “ What is the last misery? Has a 
ceiling fallen in, or has Michon upset the pot-au-feu? or has 
thy friend the chef hanged himself in despair ?” 
“Ma’m’selle”—Celestine blushes, and her two hands go up 





in protest; she likes to be supposed to have an admirer, 
although she disdains his admiration—“ how often must I 
— that Monsieur Jules, of the Hotel Ste.-Barbe, is as in- 
different to me as one of his casse-roles? Fi donc, ma’m’elle ! 
But I have news—and news which will not please thee, my 
dear child.” 

Celestine looked as doleful as possible. She wished to 
prevent her young lady from hearing the news suddenly, for 





she had remarked that any sudden excitement affected her 
strangely ; but Francoise only laughed. 

“Thou art an old raven. Tell me this minute, or I will 
not stay to listen. Come, be quick, I tell thee.” 

“ Ma’m’selle does not like the Prussians—ciel/ is there a 
Frenchwoman that does not curse them in her heart ?—and 
monsieur has but now told me that an officer—what do I 
know ? it may be the old villain Moltke himself—is billeted 
on the house, and he will arrive perhaps directly.” 

The color flitted suddenly from the young bright face, and 
a look of woful sadness clouded her eyes. 

“It is terrible!” she said. “Celestine, thou must arrange 
that I may never see him. It is so soon. I always see in 
every Prussian the murderer of my cousin Gustave.” 

“T will do the best I can, ma’m’selle, and there is no time 
to lose.” 

She closed the door behind her and came slowly along the 


>. 

“ Ah! it is terrible that books should make a man so forget- 
ful,” said Celestine, arching her black brows. “I would like 
to make a bonfire of monsieur’s books out in the yard there. 
He forgets every thing, even the death of his brother’s son, 
shot to death with German bullets: and such a sweet, fair- 
faced lad, only sixteen. Ma foi! if he had lived he would 
have been a brother to ma’m’selle; she would have had in- 
deed some one to take care of her.” 

There was rather a hesitating knock at the door below, and 
Celestine hurried to open it, her sturdy sides shaking with 
the extra exertion as she went down stairs. 

An officer in Prussian uniform stood at the door. He was 
so different from all Celestine’s expectations that, in her 
stupor of surprise, she opened the door wide as to some 
honored visitor, and dropped a deep art, 

“ This is the house of csiour Serret?” The officer spoke 
broken French, but his accent was pleasant, and his face so 
7 winning that Celestine’s anger melted like snow in sun- 
shine. 

“ Ma foi, what bright blue eyes he has, and what a smile! 
Well, if ma’m’selle should see him by chance, it is all the 
better that he is not an ogre.” 

The officer seemed weak and languid. He followed Celes- 
tine slowly upstairs, and when she ushered him into his room 
he sank on a chair exhausted. 

He could not have made a better appeal to Celestine. 
Nursing was her special province, and to need her skill was 
irresistible. In a few miputes she had brought a cup of broth 
for her lodger, and had placed some pillows on his sofa. 

“ Ah ca, m’sieur, we'll have you different-looking in a week,” 
she said, with a motherly glance at his pale face. 

Celestine was carefully and fairly discreet, but that night, 
when she was helping Francoise to undress, her tongue got 
the better of her discretion. 

“Ma’m’selle, the Prussian is much better than I thought. 
He is not even ugly ; he has blue eyes and a fair moustache 
and a charming smile.” 

Francoise turned round with a grave surprised face. 
“Celestine, I do not wish to hear of this person or to see 
him. It is a sufficient humiliation that my father, a true 
Frenchman, must tolerate in his house one of the invaders.” 

Celestine muttered, as she opened the doors of the tall 
armoire and laid her young mistress’s gown smoothly on one 
of the empty shelves : 

“ Ah ca, vieille bavarde !—that thy foolish tongue must utter 
folly. It is not to be supported.” 

Meanwhile Adolphe von Holst congratulated himself. 

“Tt is so pleasant and quiet here,” he said; “no smell 
of beer and stale tobacco. I shall be able to read without 
disturbance.” 

Next day he met Monsieur Serret as he went out after din- 
ner with a book in his hand. 

“ Monsieur is fond of reading ?” said the bookseller. “ We 
have plenty of books here to lend to monsieur.” 

Adolphe von Holst bowed. His pleasant refined face had 
ingratiated him at once with his host. 

“Tt seems to me” (he spoke with much deference) “ that I 
rr more trouble in your house, monsieur, than is needful. 

am quite willing to join your dinner table if you will 
receive me there.” 

In his abstraction Monsieur Serret was beginning to say, 
“ By all means,” but Celestine had been within hearing. She 
came up and whispered to her master. 

“ Ah, I forgot, monsieur. My daughter has delicate health, 
and she” (here the bookseller’s politeness showed him that 
he could not tell the truth) “she—well, her nurse” (with a 
helpless glance at Celestine) “ thinks it better she should not 
see strangers.” 

The officer bowed. 

“T beg pardon. I was not aware you had chilcren.” 

Celestine stood a little in the background, shrugging her 
shculders and pressing her 4 “ Ma foi! what fools men 
make ot themselves! They know no more how to get out 
of a difficulty than a cow knows how to climb a tree. Why 
need he tell this stranger the very thing I did not want him 
to know ?” 

“Well,” (Monsieur Serret blinked his short-sighted eyes,) 
“my daughter is hardly a child; she is—how old is Fran- 
coise, Celestine ?” 

But Celestine had slipped back out of sight into the shop, 
and at this moment her shrill voice sounded out : 

“ Monsieur is wanted tout de suite /” 

Adolphe von Holst felt extremely interested, but there was 
nothing for it but to bow and pass on. 

Monsieur Serret found Celestine instead of a customer 
— he stepped up the two wooden steps that led into his 

en. 

“ Comment?” and he looked like a dog robbed of a bone. 
A soldier fond of reading was to him a phenomenon, and he 
wished to continue his talk with the Prussian. He looked 
over his shoulder, but the lieutenant had departed. 

“ Comment?” he repeated. “ Tell me, Celestine, what docs 
this mean ?” 

Monsieur strove to concentrate his attention so as to look 
dignified. . 

Celestine snapped her fingers. 

“ Monsieur, I laugh at Madame Viegron for her fussy, fool- 
ish ways, but even I would not be so indiscreet as to tell a 
roaring wolf of a Prussian that he was living under the same 
roof with a beautiful young girl.” 

Monsieur Serret plunged his right hand into his hair and 
looked bewildered. 

“T don’t see the harm.” Then with sudden relief, “ Why, 
Celestine, you yourself said this officer was difterent from 
what you expected.” 

“But that makes no difference to ma’m’selle.” Celestine 
spoke hotly and set her feet wider apart than ever. “ As 
long as he knew nothing there was no risk ; now he’ll not 

rest till he’s seen her, J know ; and then” —— 

“ Ah bah! You are foolish.” 
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Her master turned to the shelves behind him, and lifted 
down a heavy volume. He opened it and planted both elbows 
on the pages. Celestine was obliged to retreat. 

Meantime Lieutenant von Holst sauntered along towards 
the tree-shaded boulevard of the old French town. He was 
smiling softly to himself as he went. 

“What a joke! And that old woman did not want me to 
know of her young lady’s existence! Well,” (he stroked his 
moustache thoughtfully,) “ Adolphe, my friend, thou hast no 
need to think about young girls; and yet life is so very dull 
since we left off fighting. For fellows who smoke and drink 
life has always something, but for me it is different, and one 
grows tired of books.” 

He looked round him; there were seats placed at intervals 
under the trees, and on one of these a young girl was 
sitting. 

He looked at her as he passed by, and he saw a bright face 
full of sparkling expression. 

“If one could only find an excuse for speaking!” At that 
moment the young girl looked up; her eyes rested on his 
face and then they took in his dress. She looked away with 
an expreseion of pain and aversion. 

The lieutenant quickened his pace till he was out of sight 
of the bench beneath the trees. 

“Tt is always so,” he said. 
French girls are! 
the Prussian uniform. It makes one long to vindicate one’s 
self. I should like to see those dark eyes with a less bitter 
look in them.” . 

Adolphe von Holst went home. He left the door of his 
room ajar. He even went up and downsfairs several times 
on a vague pretext of seeking Celestine, but he did not get a 
glimpse of Francoise. 

His window looked on to the street, but it was exactly over 
the entrance door. It was impossible to see any one leave or 
enter the house; but Adolphe had noticed that at the further 
end of the entrance passage there was a glass door leading to 
the garden or yard at the back of the house. 

“Why don’t I go and look out of that door?” he said. 

He went downstairs again and found his way to the glass 
door. He did not open it, but he looked out. It was not a 
garden—only a square courtyard paved with round knobs of 
stones, with brick walls round it. In the midst stood a lime- 
tree, not cut into a formal shape, but spreading its branches, 
and making a pleasant shade below them. 

On the right of the glass door was an open staircase painted 
green, and from the top of this a gallery ran along the back 
of the house and one of the side walls of the court. Several 
Coors appeared on this side wall leading to the gallery. 

“I see,” said the lieutenant thoughtfully; “ this is a large 
house; there are other rooms there which Ma’m’selle Fran- 
coise inhabits, and she probably uses this green staircase 
instead of that one indoors. Good! I think aturn in the 
yard will be very cool and pleasant.” 

But when he tried to turn the handle of the glass door he 
found it was locked. 

Adolphe muttered some ugly German words, but he stood 

looking out into the yard. 
_ There was suddenly a piteous mewing, almost like a child 
in pain or terror, and then something small and white fell on 
the round hard stones of the yard. A simultaneous cry, a 
rush of hurried feet, and then a light figure sprang down half 
the green staircase at a bound. 

The Lieutenant von Holst shook the glass door furiously. 

There, close to him and yet inaccessible, kneeling beside 
the poor little bruised kitten, was the bright face that had so 
charmed him on the boulevard. 

“ Au secours! au secours, Celestine!” cried the young girl. 

The lieutenant had made a prudent retreat before Celestine 
appeared. 

She was in the kitchen, and this lay beyond the shop. 
Francoise called several times before the sound reached her 
nurse. She rushed frantically to the glass door, and opened 
. with a key which hung by her side, but she did not stay to 
close it. 

She was too anxious about her darling to think just then 
of Prussian wolves. When the lieutenant came softly 
downstairs again, a few moments after, the glass door stood 
wide open. 

“ Poor little puss !” 

Celestine jumped up. She gave a gasp of surprise when 
she saw the lodger close beside her. Bat Adolphe von Holst 
was not looking at her; his eyes were fixed an Francoise, as 
she sat hugging the kitten in her arms. 

“Ts it much hurt?” he said, gently. “Perhaps mademoi- 
selle will let me see if I can do any good ?” 

Francoise had forgotten all her prejudices. She looked up 
trustingly in the stranger’s face, while he took the kitten in 
his arms. He felt it carefully. 

“There are not any broken bones. If mademoiselle will 
trust me with the cure, I do not think it will be long.” 

Francoise looked very sweet while she thanked him; but 
Celestine was holding the glass door open, with a ve 
decided frown on her black brows. The lieutenant bowed, 
and went away with the kitten under his arm. 

“ How pretty she is!” And then a look of dissatisfaction 
came into his face. 

“What have I to do with pretty girls? We may be called 
off to active service to-morrow.” 


CHAPTER II. 


It is a warm afternoon. The sun has so much heat that if 
the leaves did not fall with that crisp sound on the round 
stones of the yard, you might think it was summer still. 
There is a bench under the lime tree, and on this are seated 
the Lieutenant von Holst and Francoise Serret. 

A week has gone by since the accident, and the kitten is 
playing with a ball of wool, as if nothing had ever ailed it. 

he ball belongs to the knitting which lies in the girl’s lap, 
and the next jerk will bring it to the ground; but Sensi 
takes no heed. What is she doing? She is not listening to 
Adolphe, fcr he has scarcely spoken since they sat down side 
by side. But there is a happy smile on her face ; and if you 
could see under the long curving lashes that almost touch 
her glowing cheeks, you would find the soft dark eyes 
swimming in blissful tears. Francoise dares not raise them. 
She knows that Adolphe’s eyes are fixed on her, and she has 
seen the love that speaks in them. She dares not let him 
know how fondly her heart answers that unspoken appeal. 

This week has been like a delightful dream to Francoise. 
At first she saw the young officer for afew minutes. He 
only wished—so he told Celestine—to give her young mis- 
tress a daily report of the kitten’s progress. But the little 
interviews lengthened. The officer hada volume of Goethe's 
lyrics, and he offered to help Mademoiselle Serret when she 
said she was only an imperfect German scholar. 

Very kind, very kind indeed,” Monsieur Serret said, when 
Celestine told him of the lieutenant’s proposal, 


“ How true-hearted these 
We are not men to them; they sce onl 


'Y | while she took her German lesson, and till to-day the old 


Celestine shrugged her shoulders and made some wrathful 
objections; but with father and daughter both against her 
she was subdued. 
It had been skilfully planned on Adolphe’s part. _ At first 
interest about her kitten had blinded Frangoise, and before 
she had time to remember that its benefactor was a Prussian 
came her gratitude for its cure, and then the new lite which 
this reading had opened. Frangoise had never yet loved, but 
the warm, impulsive heart was full cf love, and every day 
she was learning, partly from those wondrous love-songs, 
—— in her teacher’s eyes, to know for what her heart was 
seeking. 
To-day they had reached a new stage in their friendship— 
the kitten, the book, had alike lost interest. They had been 
sitting there under the lime-tree, and no word or look from 
the young girl had betrayed gher happiness. A close ob- 
server might have noted how easily she reclined against the 
bench—how completely absorbed she seemed, and yet how 
full of soft languor. The lieutenant’s face was not so diffi- 
cult to read; his eyes were full of passionate love—love so 
strongly shown that it was wonderful he restrained its fuller 
expression. 
“ Ma’m’selle.” 
Francoise started and sat upright with an uncomfortable 
sense of shame. She had told Celestine to leave her in peace 


woman had been fairly obedient. 
one could thwart Frangoise. Somehow or other she would 
take her own way. So long as Celestine could keep her in- 
visible she had watched and planned. Now it seemed to her 
that interference might possibly convert a harmless intimacy 
into a love affair. 

“ Tt is Madame Viegron, ma’m’selle, and she is in the little 
salon behind the shop.” 
Frangoise blushed deeply. 
“T must go, monsieur.” 


She knew well that no 


She spoke hurriedly, and her 








eyes at last met Adolphe’s. 

Somehow he took her hand in his. Francoise forgot Ma- 
dame Viegron—everything. The clasp in which he held her 
hand was not so intense as that in which her soul seemed 
folded in his. She could not withdraw her eyes ; they were 
fixed in a trance of loving union. 

“Come, ma’m’selle;’ Celestine went forward and 
touched her young lady’s arm; “or shall I tell la tante you 
are here ?” 

Francoise found her aunt alone. Adele and Victoire had 
been sent into the shop to talk to their uncle. 

Madame Viegron’s face was like a wooden doll, but the 
color on her hard cheeks had the crimson hue of a June ap- 
ple. Her little black eyes glittered like beads when she saw 
Francoise. 

“ Bon jour, ma niece.” She held herself so stiffly that 
Francoise had to stand on tiptoe to kiss her. “ I have heard 
fine talk about thee. Is it true that instead of shunning 
these Prussians, as it is the duty of every Frenchwoman to 
shun them, this officer is allowed to see thee whenever he 
pleases? Is it then true that thou canst find pleasure in the 
society of an assassin ?” 

— had grown crimson, but she laughed at this 
word. 

“ Assassin! One soldier is not more of an assassin than 
another. You know, my aunt, I have never taken your ad- 
vice, and I shall not begin now. If you only come to speak 
ill of our visitor, I shall say aw revoir.” She got up and made 
a little mocking courtesy. 

Madame Viegron also got up. She shook her head slowly. 

“Thou art sadly wilful ; but remember, whatever mischief 
comes from these proceedings thou hast been warned, 
Francoise, solemnly warned, by thy nearest female relative.” 

Madame Viegron walked slowly into the shop. 

“Come with me, my children,” she said to her two stiff- 
looking daughters seated there ; “ there is not time for you to 
visit your cousin to-day.” 

“ But, mille pardons, there is.” 

Madame Viegron looked aghast. There was the culprit, 
whom she had, as she thought, covered with shame and con- 
fusion, kissing Adele on both cheeks, while she pinched the 
ear of Victoire. 

“Come, my children,” in a very severe voice. 
time for folly.” 

“T don’t think you have time for anything else,” Frangoise 
said to herself, as her cousins followed their mother into the 
street. 

But Francoise was too full of happy agitation to be really 
angry with her aunt; she only wanted to be alone to realise 
some of the delight which was dancing ia her veins. Could 
it be possible that this was love? Or was she only living out 
some of the poems which had so thrilled her pulses while 
Adolphe read ? 

Adolphe! The blood came rushing up to her face; she 
should not see him again till to-morrow, and how should she 
get through the time? To-morrow—how would it be? 
Should they ‘go back to the old way of reading as they had 
read yesterday ?—ah! how far off was yesterday now !—or 
would it be that dreamy sweetness of to-day—a sweetness 
which had left behind it such wild unrest? Or would 
Adolphe—it was such a dear delight to say his name—would 


“T have no 


seems to her that the floor on which she stands gives way. 
She has not even heard the door open, but instinct makes 
her turn round before Adolphe reaches her, 

“My Francoise !”’ 

She was in his arms, and her head on his shoulder. He 
pressed her tenderly to his heart. It was to Francoise as if 
she were at rest. All the dread fears and doubts were over. 
Adolphe loved her. He was for ever her own. 

But this bliss could not last. 

“ My beloved’!” he whispered, “I had not thus dared, but 
that I must leave thee. Adieu, my Francoise—my heart’s 
treasure !” 

—_ he kissed her passionately, and she felt tears on her 
cheeks though her own eyes were dry. 


CHAPTER IMI. 

4. month passed by. The agony of sorrow that came to 
Francoise when she realized her lover's departure softened 
as she went over and over again every word, every look of 
that last meeting. Only one thought sometimes troubled 
this fond memory—why had Adolphe said he “ would not 
thus have dared ?” 

A smile came on the sweet, blushing face. 

“Tt seems to me love must come to that in the end. I 
could never confess to Adolphe that I loved him unless I 
could hide my eyes and feel safe that he was my own.” 

She never fretted. Very soon her hope outgrew her sor- 


row. The war must end soon,.and then Adolphe would be 
free. She would not let herself think of her cousin Gus- 
tave’s fate. She told herself two such afflictions could not 


be sent to one person. It was impossible that she could lose 
her darling cousin, the sharer of all her joys and sorrows, 
and then that her love should also be takenaway. Francoise 
shut her eyes to the sorrow and bereavement around her. 
She forgot that the widow Lebrun had seen six sons fall in 
battle since the fight at Woerth, and that her seventh, a lad 
younger than Gustave even, was now lying wounded in an 
ambulance. 

There came a rumor that more Prussians were expected— 
a larger number this time—and the inhabitants would be 
more severely taxed. 

Monsieur Serret received notice that as his house was 
large and his family small he must make room for at least 
three inmates. 

The Lieutenant von Holst had conciliated both the master 
and the housekeeper, and Francoise had kept her secret so 
well that it seemed as if she only regretted the loss of her 
German lessons. 

It was therefore a great shock to Celestine when ma’m’selle 
expressed dislike to the arrival of new invaders. 

“ Dame / and I told m’sieur you would be glad because of 
the reading.” 

“Ts it likely I could be glad to see Prussians in A—— ?—I, 
a French girl, who have suflered so deeply in this war ?” 

“ Tiens!” Celestine stood, mop in hand. She was stand- 
ing in the yard cleaning the back windows, by first throwing 
a cupful of water against a pane, and then mopping it. 
“There are two things in which ma’m’selle is quite changed : 
she is no longer so sad for the death of Monsieur Gustave, 
and she can bear to speak of it. I wonder what she will say 
when she finds that monsieur has arranged for the Prussians 
to dine every day in the salle? Well, I shall say nothing, or 
I may get a scolding.” 

Next day, when Francoise went into the salleat five o'clock, 
she found three Prussian officers talking with her father. 
She saw that they were Uhlans, and this gave her a yet 
stronger dislike ; it seemed to her that they were in the place 
of Adolphe, that but for them he might be here. 

They all turned as she entered, and gave her the stiff mili- 
tary salute. Her father introduced them by name: 

“The Hauptmann Schlieren, and the Lieutenants Welzen- 
borg and Durustein.” 

Francoise made three profound courtesies, but she scarcely 
smiled. It seemed to her that the hauptmann was a little, 
dark, ugly, sallow-faced man, and that the lieutenants were 
repetitions of each other; both had light hair, as harsh and 
colorless as stubble, and both had light, meaningless grey 
eyes. 

They could neither of them speak French, and Francoise 
would not let them see that she could help them with Ger- 
man. The hauptmunn and Monsieur Serret got through a 
stumbling conversation, but all the party seemed glad when 
dinner ended—only when left alone with their coffee and 
pipes the lieutenants agreed in praise of the fraulein’s 
beauty. 

Ever since Adolphe went away Francoise had gone on to 
sit on the bench under the lime tree. Sometimes she sat with 
closed eyes, acting over again, in spirit, those happy inter- 
views; semetimes she would read over and over those verses 
which had most charmed her—for early in their acquaintance 
Adolphe had given her the little book—and often she read 
nothing at all but the name on the first page, “ Adolphe von 
Holst: the gift of his mother.” 

“ He must have loved me even then,” the girl said to her- 
self, proudly, “or he could not have given a gift from his 
mother.” 

It seemed to her that she had never asked him about his 








he speak of love to her as the verses spoke—as his eyes had 
spoken it? So she sat through the afternoon in a sweet 
dumb dream of coming happiness. Celestine came and went, 
and scolded and jested, but it was all one to Francoise—her 
whole soul was wrapped in the book that had awakened her 
to the knowledge of her love. 

There came a sudden murmur—a murmur which sweiled 
along from the farther end of the street. Francoise scarcely 
noticed it, but Celestine opened the window and looked 
out. 

“ Ma foi, ma’m’selle, it is the Prussians! 
coming in—no, it is these which depart. 
shall then lose our lieutenant.” 

Francoise turned white and faint. 

“Go and see,” she said. “Come back and tell me as 
quickly as you can.” 

But Celestine did not come back. The time passed 
slowly. To Francoise it was as if it did not pass at all—as 
if the doubts and fears each moment brought stood crowding 
upon her heart. 

She got up and threw open the window, but it only looked 
into the side street which Monsieur Serret’s house made the 
corner of. 

Only a murmur of movement reached her. After a while 
this grew more distinct. A tramp of many feet came, more 
and more distinct, heavier and heavier, till it seemed as if 
the street pavement must sink under its weight. Tramp— 
tramp. They are gone at last; they have reached the end 
< a street, and the heavy sound grows faint, fainter 
still. 


Some new ones 
Ma’m’selle, we 











Francois clings ‘to the window; her eyes stare wildly ; it 


family or his home—all their talk had been of Love and 
Goethe. 

On the morning after the arrival of the officers Francoise 
stayed in her room. ‘“ Celestine”—she spoke to the old woman 
while she made the bed, with its pretty white hangings and 
tufted fringe— you can tell me as soon as the Prussians go 
out. Ido not want to run the risk of seeing them.” 

“ Bien, ma’m’selle.” Celestine smiled, but she kept her 
broad red lips firmly closed. ‘“ What ails the child?” she 
said to herself. “She used always to know her own mind. 
But, dame? who knows? It is possible she will be dear 
friends with these officers to-morrow ; she was much fiercer 
against our lieutenant at the beginning.” ae ; 

For the first time in her life Celestine felt dissatisfied with 
her young lady. She obeyed her orders, however, and as 
soon as the officers left the house Francoise came down the 
green staircase and sat under the lime tree, ie 

“Tf either of them come in you can easily warn me in tine, 
Celestine.” : 

But wkile the housekeeper was intent on the concoction of 
a new dish the hauptmann came back. Francoise had made 
a hasty retreat before Celestine reached the yard. The haupt- 
mann was coming from the lime tree reading a book. Celes- 
tine’s quick eyes recognised the book in an instant. 

“The marauding vagabond!” she muttered. “It is then 
true that they pick and steal all they can lay their hands on. 
Pardon, monsieur” (she placed herself just in front of the 
hauptmann, with her feet very wide apart and her hands on 
her hips,) “ but that is the book of my young lady.” She 
held out her broad brown hand, 











The jauptmann put his head a little on one side, and held 
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the book fast. He looked-slyly through his small dark eyes 
at the angry face before him. 
“ Pardon,” he said; “ but it is not the name of your young 


| years before we matriculated, being appointed to a living in| my uncle and George. As for me, it was of course impossi- 
my uncle's gift. As we were now young men, and our tutor) ble that I should allow so vitally important a matter to slip 


was gone, our uncle became our mentor, and, as might be 


iady which I read here. It is ‘Adolphe yon Holst, and I expected, laid down very extraordinary rules for our con- 


know this gentleman.” 


duct. One of the chief of these was, that we were not to 


They were both too much ‘nterested to hear a movement in | fall in love or go a-courting ; but that, supposing such a mis- 


the gallery just above them, and then a sigh. : . 

“T am his cousin,” said the hauptmann. “It is quite 
sores ped he has been probably here, and has left his book. 
And then he bowed, and would have passed by Celestine. 


? 





“But I tell you it is not so! Ma’m’selle will be”~ 
She turned desperately toward the outside staircase, as if she 
would call Francoise to confirm her words. “ Tiens, la coila ! 
She caught sight of Francvise moving along the gallery. 
“ Ma’m’selle, will you come down and tell this unbelieving 
gentleman that we have not stolen the book ?” 

Francoise was in the yard before she ended, her eyes 
sparkling, and her lips quivering with excitement. 

“It is my book, monsieur.” She spoke very gently; her 
heart beat so fast with the terror of losing this dearly-prized 
treasure that she could scarcely get the words out, “ The 
Lieutenant Von Holst was so kind as to give it to me when 
he was here.” 

“ He was here, was he?” The hauptmann gave Francoise 
a long keen look, but she would not meet it. She felt that 
her cheeks grew crimson ; she could hardly keep in her tears. 
How dared this rude man look at her? 

* My book, if you please.” 

“ Mille pardons, mademoiselle!” It seemed to Celestine 
that the haupimunn spoke better French than he had at first 
seemed capable of. “ You must forgive my rudeness, but I 
did not think my cousin would have parted with his mother’s 
gift, except to one person.” 

Francoise was suddenly pale. Celestine listened too 
eagerly to notice the change in her young lady. 

“ Who is the one person?” Her voice was unsteady, as if 
there were a sob ia it. 

“His wife. He is the betrothed of my sister. They had 
to part on the eve of his marriage-day ; but the war cannot 
= for ever, and then Adolphe and Lieschen will be 

appy- 

An instinct had kept his eyes from her face, but he held 
out the book. 

* He! mon Dieu! Ah, scelerat! you have killed her!” and 
Francoise bad falien on the stones at big feet. 

“ She has fainted, that is all.” The hauptmann raised her. 
She felt like lead in his arms. ‘“ Some water, quick !” hesaid, 
in atone. of command. “I tell you she has fainted.” 

Celestine went, and her cries summoned Monsieur Serret. 
But no water, no earthly aid, could ever more awaken 
Francoise. That little phrase—so short, so quickly spoken— 
had been as deadly ss a sword-thrust through her heart. 
Adolphe was her life, her hope; if he was another’s then 
life and hope were over for the fond, gentle girl. 

The hauptmann went back to the yard after he had helped 
the sorrowing father and nurse witb their burden. 

The little book lay just where Francoise had fallen. 

“Shall 1 take it to Adolphe,” he said, “ and tell him what 
it did? or shall I leave him to make Lieschen believe he has 
been faithful, and break ber heart for the next face he fancies ? 
Goethe, my fine fellow’—he put the book in his pocket—‘* I 
wonder how many hearts you have helped to break !"— 
Temple Bar. 


UNCLE GEOFFREY’S TALL COPY OF TERENCE. 
A STORY OF MAGOG@’S NOSE. 


My Uncle Geoffrey was as eccentric an old gentleman as you 
could desire to see. But, as he used to say, he was wealthy, 
and he could afford to be eccentric. And he was right, for 
people put up with his eccentricities who would have de- 
nounced him as a bear if it had not been for his money. At 
any rate, with all his eccentricities, he was generous and 
Viberal; though at times he did kindnesses in a very odd way. 
Once on a time, for instance, he was applied to for a contri- 
bution to a certain charity. He always preferred being his 
own almoner, for, he said, if you wanted to give five pounds 
for any specific purpose, the only way to ensure its reaching 
its object through any charitable organization, was to add 
two more fives to it, to “oil the machinery,” as he called it, 
meaning to pay the costs of distribution. I don’t think, by 
the way, that he was very far wrong. Well, in this case, a 
local magnate was pestering him to subscribe, as they were 
walking up the High Street. My uncle knew that his friend 
was more famous for getting others to subscribe than for his 
own donations ; and, accordingly, just as the philanthropist 
was urging that, “ it is every man’s duty to assist the strug- 
gling,” my uncle’s eye chanced to light upon a small boy 
Striving to push a heavy truck up the hill. “ Look here,” 
suid he, “ it you'll practise what you preach, and help that 
boy yonder along with his load, I'll give you twenty pounds 
for your charity.” The philanthropist went oft in a buff, 
and my uncle quietly stepped into the road, and helped the 
boy to push his truck to the top of the ascent. 

This is but one instance of his eccentricity, but it will 
serve to throw a light on his character—especially when I 
add that the subscription list of the charity when published 
contained the following item : 

“From one who earned it by pushing a truck up 

High Sueet £20.” 

My Uncle Geoflrey was a bachelor. People did say some- 
thing about a love-disappointment in early life, but with 
what truth, [know not. He had two sisters, both of whom mar- 
ried professional men—in other words did not very make good 
matches, My father was an officer in the navy, who died of 
fever while off the African coast, crusing alter slavers. My 
mother did pot long survive him, and left me, her only child, 
to the care of her brother. Her sister had married a clergy- 
man, a Curate in a manufacturing town. One night a terrible 
fire broke out in a factory close to their lodgings, and spread 
so rapidly that, when assistance arrived, allin the house bad 
perished, except my cousin—a lad of about ten, who at the 
first alarm had rushed out into the street, leaving his little 
brothers and sisters, who slept in the next room to him, to 
their fate, 

My Uncle Geoflrey adopted both his nephews. We were 
brought up under his own eye by a tutor, who had been a 
schoolfellow ot his, an exceedingiy clever scholar, who 
would have taken very high honors at the University but for 
a serious illness which had prostrated him at the time when 
he should bave gone in for bis examination. 

My Cousin George was my senior by some three years, and 
was, therefore, always held by my uncle to be his heir ; 
though be always added, when he mentioned the fact, that 
Dick—meaning me—should not want. 

After a time we were sent to college; our ex-tutor, who 
bad taken, orders and acted as curate in the village a few 


fortune as falling in love did overtake us, he was to be im- 
mediately informed. 

He made each of us a handsome allowance, and did not 
insist greatly on our distinguishing ourselves at college. As 
might be expected, we both took things easily, and lived 
— though we were careful to pass our examinations, for 
Uncle Geotirey had always set his face against a “ fellow’s 
being plucked,” as it used to be called in his time. 

In the Long Vacation he allowed us, after a month’s stay 
at the Manor House, to wander wherever we chose, and he 
placed his yacht at our disposal entirely. Hv used it him- 
self in the spring and summer, and declared that we young- 
sters, didn’t want to be bothered by an old man like him, 
and so should have the craft to ourselves. 

In our yachting excursions George used always to take the 
command. He was a headstrong, selfish fellow by nature, 
and the indulgence shown to both of us by our uncle was 
in his case py ee unfortunate, for it encouraged the growth 
of his failings. In my case I fear my uncle’s kindness hu- 
mored a tendency to carelessness in mouey matters, for I 
knew that his purse was always open. 

After a time I found George always took the yacht to a 
small but pretty seaport on the South coast, called Gulstone. 
Nor was I long in discovering the reason of this choice of 
anchorage, though at first it seemed hardly a probable one. 
The fact was, George was paying attention to a Miss Pow- 
sby, whose father, a retired soapboiler, had purchased a villa 
near Gulstone. Now Miss Powsby was not very pretty; on 
the contrary, she was abnormally plain. She was not ugly, 
for ugliness has a sort of piquancy which absolute plainness 
entirely lacks. 

But she had her attractions. She was an only child, and 
Powsby ere had not boiled soap for half his life to no pur- 

. Mrs. Powsby had been a distant connection of a real 
live lord, and she had instilled into her husband the necessity 
for giving Penelope’s hand to a genteel and well-bred suitor. 
Consequently old P. turned up his nose at all the young men 
in his own sphere of life, and looked about for a husband for 
bis child in a class in which he had no friends and few ac- 

uaintances. When George, the heir presumptive of Uncle 
Geoffrey, and, therefore, probable future lord of the Manor 
of Gillandale, having been introduced to Penelope at the 
Bachelor’s Ball at Gulstone, began to show her marked at- 
tention, you may be sure neither she nor her father attempted 
to repulse bis advances. 

But George was artful enough to conceal his attachment 
from me for a long time. Indeed it was not until I,in my 
turn, fell a victim to the tender passion, that I discovered 
what was going on. 

The Greeks had a profound and excellent reason for 
describing the goddess of love as born of the sea. If you 
want to make up a match between two people—who may 
even hate each other—send them off to sea for a voyage, and 
they will come back engaged. Even the shore, the seaside, 
is equally perilous, There are more marriages settled on the 
sands and the beach than on any other portions of terra firma. 
By all of which moralising, I desire only to plead an excuse 
for the fact that I was head over ears in love with Lucy 
Wilmot before we had met half a dozen times on the parade 
at Gulstone. We were introduced by a boisterous zephyr, 
which blew her sunshade over the cliff, and gave me the 
— of running after it. 

t was Lucy who iold me of George’s flame. When I 
mentioned my name, she knew me as his cousin, and fellow- 
yachtsman, and supposing, of course, that I was his confidant, 
spoke of his engagement to Miss Powsby, whose companion 
and distant relative she was. 

I reproached George for having kept a secret from me; 
whereupon he grew very argry, and said with a sneer that 
he supposed I wanted to tell our uncle, and get him into 
disgrace. I was nettled,and answered sharply, and we had 
words. In the heat of the quarrel I mentioned how I came 
to hear of his attachment, and I saw, as I spoke, a malicious 
gleam come into George's eye. 

“Soho!” said he, “Master Goodchild, the industrious 
apprentice—so you have been falling in love, too—and with 
a penniless governess. Hang it all, if Uncle Geoffrey is no 
fool, he'll see that my choice is at any rate a wiser one than 

ours !” 
a He will have an early opportunity of deciding,” I replied, 
“for as soon as we return, shall tell him of my attach- 
ment——” 

“ But Pll trouble you,” interrupted George, “ not to say 
anything aLout mine Do so at your peril!” 

“ Don’t threaten,” said I, “I am no tale-bearer, and have no 
desire to speak of what does not concern me. Only I would 
remind you that our uncle desires to be told immediately of 
any serious attachments we may form. For your own 
sake——” 

“ For yours, you mean,” said George, angrily ; “ I am judge 
of my own acts and interests. The old boy is getting shaky 
and can’t last long, and 1 don’t see why I should bother him. 
I shall not marry till after his death, when it won’t matter 
what his views upon matrimony were !” 

I did not like to hear him speak of our uncle’s death so 
cold-bloode.ly, so I dropped the subject, and we parted. 

On our return to Gillandale I took an early opportunity of 
telling my uncle the state of my feelings. He did not seem 
surprised, and, although asI had expected, be stated his 
disapproval of marriage—especially with a dowerless girl—it 
was not so strongly expressed as I had anticipatad. It struck 
me as odd, at the time, that he seemed to be thoroughly 
acquainted with the whole story before I had got half way 
through my narration of it. a 

He took occasion to banter me on the subject the very next 
time George was present, and George laughed heartily, and 
even joined in deriding the idea of a portionless bride. But 
he was careful to confine himself to that, and not to press his 
wit too sharply, probably from a fear that I might be driven 
beyond my patience and turn the tables on him by revealing 
what I knew aLout Penelope Powsby. 

My uncle however did not quit the subject without uncon- 
sciously putting George into a far worse state of discomfort 
than me. He said to him, “ Ab, George; how I wish Dick 
had your prudence and coolness There’s no fear of your 
being entrapped into matrimony, J know! Heart whole, eh, 
George?” George nodded his head, and was seized with a 
violent fit of coughing that made him quite red in the face. 
It was my turn to laugh then, when Uncle Geoffrey, with a 
chuckle, said, “ Look there, Dick; the very idea of marry- 

sticks in his throat !” 





ter a while the subject seemed to be forgotten by both 


| from my mind. I was constantly pondering over plans for 

the future, and striving to arrive at some decision as to what 
| I should do to earn a living with the speediest prospect of 
marriage. 

At last I determined to ask my uncle to give me the means 
of articling myself to a soliciter, and setting up in the world. 
But he refused me point-blank. “ What on earth do you 
want to turn pettifogger for, when in a short time you'll have 
enough to live on comfortably ? Can’t you wait a year or so 
till the old man dies? I haven’t got a much longer lease of 
life ; you needn’t grudge it me, Dick.” 
his words, and protested against the accusation. 

Uncle Geoffrey got cross, and I fired up too, and before 
either of us was aware, we had quarrelled. It was but a tiff, 
but it wound up with a declaration on my part not to accept 
further favors of him, but to go into the world and see what 
I could do for myself. But the storm soon blew over. Next 
day my uncle gave me a good-tempere dlecture, and telling me 
I was too young to think of marrying yet, managed at last to 
persuade me to promise him that I would wait a couple of 
years, and that then if I was of the same mind he would do 
what I wished in regard to my choice of a profession. 

When I told George of this arrangement he called me a 
fool for my pains! “ Did I think any girl would promise to 
wait for a man all that time, or even if she did promise, 
would be faithful to him? Of course not! Was not I 
sacrificing her to the whims of an old tyrant?’ I thought 
this a strange lime to take, considering his own situation, and 
I said as much, but I only got snubbed for doing so. “ What 
an ass you must be,” he said,“ not to see the difference. 
Miss SEX | is quite content to wait till the old boy’s death, 
when I shall get the estates. That is waiting for a certainty 
—in your case it’s only waiting for a remote chance! If I 
were you, I should go and repudiate the arrangement at once. 
he do what Ican to help you if the old boy won’t come 
down.’ 

I declined his advice, for several reasons. I was fond of 
Uncie Geoffrey, and would rather suffer, myself, than put 
him to pain, which I should have done by leaving him. 
Besides, I knew that George’s promise to do what he could to 
help me was a very poor reed torely on. In our boyish 
days I had always spent my pocket-money before I got it, 
while George always contrived to lay by out of his. But he 
Was not to be a prevalied upon to lend me any, even in my 
direst need. He always required it for some special purpose, 
for some luxurious bit of self-gratification. Finally, I hada 
suspicion—which I was almost ashamed to own—that 
George’s advice was not entirely disinterested. If I hada 
quarrel with my uncle, who but George would profit by it, 
in the sole and undivided inheritance of our uncle’s property ? 

When but a year and a half of my probation had passed, 
and while I was away at Gulstone, mv uncle died. His end 
appeared to have been peaceful, for he was found lyin 
seemingly asleep in his bed. I need hardly say I returned 
at once to find George had promptly installed himself as 
master of Gillandale quiesced, though it seemed to me 
a somewhat too ready assumption of authority. 

When, after the funeral, we came to examine the will, we 
found our uncle’s eccentricity fully displayed. Indeed, its 
provisions were so very strange that I was advised by more 
than one solicitor to contest it. But that was far from my 
wish or intention, although I was surprised to find that my 
uncle had practically broken his word with me. His will 
handed over everything to George; leaving him, with re- 
gard to my share under the will, the option between giving 
me an estate some miles from Gillandale, worth about five 
or six hundred a year, and presenting me with my uncle’s 
tall copy of “ Terence.” 

George laughed heartily at this clause when it was read, 
and cried out that of course I should have the “ Terence ;” 
Thad —. preferred the classics to mathematics, and he 
was sure Uncle Geoffrey meant it specially for me, for he 
had had it rebound not a year before his death. 

But George did not laugh so loudly when the lawyer came 
to the final clause in the will, which provided that in the 
case of George’s marrying anyone of the name of Penelope 
he was to forfeit the property, which would then pass over 
to me. 

George vowed that if he had not made up his mind about 
the “ Terence” before he had now, for he was sure I had be- 
trayed his secret to my uncle. I disdained to reply, for to 
avow my innocence might look like an attempt to induce 
him to change his mind ‘about the tall copy of ‘ Terence.” 
But I learnt before I left the house that the steward of the 
yacht, who was a confidential servant of my uncle’s, had 
told him all about our doings at Gulstone. 

I did not stay at Gillandale a moment longer than was 
necessary to pack up my clothes and other belongings. I 
had my last quarter's salary untouched, for I had been away 
when it fell due, and my uncle had given it to old Mrs. Mar- 
dew, the housekeeper, to take care of for me. 

, It was not a large sum, but it was enough to exist on for 
a while until I could look about me and find some employ- 
ment. 

I had half determined not to accept the “ Terence,” but 
on second thoughts I made up «4 mind to take it as a me- 
mento of Uncle Geoffrey, whom I could not help loving in 
despite of his injustice to me. So I put it at the bottom of 
my box, and turned my back, as I thought, for the last time 
on_the place that for so many years had been my home. 

You will very likely be able to guess whither I bent my 
steps. One place was as good as another to meditate on my 
fortunes in, but at Gulstone I should at least find consolation 
and sympathy ; and accordingly to Gulstone I bent my steps. 
It was the height of the season, I found, and lodgings were 
scarce and dear; but 1 was fortunate enough to get a clean 
and comfortabie room in the cottage of a coastguard, situated 
about a mile out of the town. 

Alas, as might have been expected, I forgot in the pleasure 
of the present the necessity of planning for the future. 
Days and weeks sped away, and were spent in wandering 
and waiting to catch a passing glimpse or—oh, happiness— 
a short interview with Lucy. 

In the meantime, a terrible storm had burst in the Powsby 
family. George wrote to Penelope, and told her about the 
final clause of the will. It would be useless, he urged, to 
prolong their eng ement. To marry her he must sacrifice 
| the property, and he felt sure she would not wish to wed & 
| beggar. hen Penelope showed the letter to Lucy, sbe at 
| once declared that I should never dream of taking advantage 
| of such a clause to deprive George of the estates; but Pene- 

lope was a woman of the world, and she pointed out that, 
considering the shabby way in which George had behaved 
to,me, I should be justified in taking any steps to aven 
myseli. Human beings were fallibleand uncertain, she said; 
and though J might promise not to doso; when the mar 
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riage Lad actually taken place, the temptation might be too | 
strong. 

Old Powsby was simply furious. Without waiting to consult 
his daughter, he at once instructed his solicitors to commence 
an action for breach of promise. 

This startled George, and brought him round in the yacht, 
to try and compromise matters. It was some time before | 
old Powsby would consent to see him, and then only at the | 
urgent entreaty of Penelope, who was anxious to avoid the 
publicity of an action at law. 

By this time the contents of my purse had reached a point | 
of tenuity, which woke me from my dreaming. I must be 
stirring if I would not starve. I told Lucy, and in the course | 
of the conversation I said, half-jestingly, that at any rate be- 
fore I starved I could sell that tall copy of Terence! Lucy 
laughingly expressed a wish to see the interesting volume, 
so I promised to bring it over the next day. Accordingly, 
when leaving my lodging the following morning, I put the 
parchment-bound book under my arm, and, as the tide was 
going out, descended the cliff, intending to walk along the 
sands. 

It was a nice fresh ‘morning, and I strolled along gently, 
keeping close to the tide-line, turning over with my stick the 
odds and ends which the waves left behind them, and send- 
ing the sand-hoppers flying before me in clouds. 

All at once I heard a cry that did not seem to be the cali 
of a sea-bird. I looked round, and a little further up the 
beach I saw a heap of clothes lying. I at once saw the situa- 
tion! Somebody had been tempted to bathe by the fineness 
of the day and the seclusion of the little bay. I had been 
warned of the danger of so doing by my coastguard landlord 
only two days before. A strong current swept into the bay, 
and out round Magog’s Nose, a point a mile south of the 
bay ; and even the best swimmers, if caught in this current, 
would have enough to do to save themselves. All this 
flashed across my mind in an instant, while I was gazing out 
seaward. As the cry came again, more feebly, I strained my 
sight in the direction whence it seemed to proceed, and could 
discern a figure floating out tosea. There was not a moment 
to lose. I kicked off my boots, flung off coat and waistcoat, 
and throwing the tall copy on the top of them, rushed into 
the water. The shore shelved rapidly and in a few minutes 
I found myself swept oft my feet by the current and began 
to strike out in the direction of the bather. I was an excel- 
lent swimmer, and had only light flannels on, so my clothes 
did not much impede my progress. 

As I rushed into the water I had given a long and loud 
shout, and it seemed to encourage the drowning man, for his 
cries seemed stronger. I felt that if the current was no 
fiercer, and he had presence of mind enough to obey my di- 
rections, I could save him. 

Imagine my surprise on nearing him to see that it was 
George! Iam glad to think I felt nothing but surprise—not 
for one second did I feel any hesitation. I called to him to 
lay on his back—I knew he was no swimmer, but could float, 
which is easy enough in salt water. Then [ swam up to him 
and began to push him before me towards shore. 

The task proved more difficult than I had calculated. I 
could make little headway across the current, and our only 
hope of safety lay in working diagonally nearer and nearer 
shore as it carried us to the Nose. If we were once borne 
beyond that we were lost, for the open sea lay before us. At 
length by slow degrees I edged him closer and closer to land, 
and felt the force of the current diminish. Finally we got 
into comparatively still water under the lee of the point, and 
I managed to get George on shore. He fainted away as 
soon as we reached dry land, and as I stooped over him to 
try to bring him to, a sudden giddiness seized me—a black 
cloud came before my eyes—und I sank insensibly by his 
side. I don’t know how long we lay in this state; but I 
awoke at last to tind a couple of coastguardsmen rubbing our 
bands and feet, and endeavoring to restore animation by the 
best means in their power. As soon as we were a little bet- 
ter, one of them ran up to the station to bring us dry clothes 
and a little rum. In about an hour's time we were able to 
get up the clitt, and were driven home in a cart that these 
good fellows had borrowed of a neighboring farmer. 

We were both of us too much exhausted to talk much, but 
George pressed my hand when I got out of our conveyance 
at my lodging, leaving him to go on to the hotel at which he 
stayed when on shore. 

Neither of us left his bed for a couple of days. As soon as 
I got home I had sent down to the beach to recover my 
clothes and book, but I was too late. The tide had turned, 
and they were carried off, and George’s were in imminent 
danger of the same fate, for the waves were already be- 
sprinkling them with spray when my messenger reached the 

place. 

: My coastguardsman passed the word to his mates—our 
rescuers—at the Nose, where he said the things were pretty 
certain to be washed ashore. On the second day his predic- 
tion proved true, the coat, waistcoat, and book having been 
picked up along the sands. The boots were irretrievably 
gone, and I need hardly say the contents of my waistcoat 
pockets had tumbled out. As for the book it was in a most 
dilapidated state. Its covers were warped, and in several 
places the parchment had become detached from the mil} 
board. When I met Lucy the next day I showed it her wit 

the rueful remark that its value was considerably diminished. 
She examined it with the truly feminine desire of seeing if it 
could not be repaired. Suddenly she gave a cry of surprise, 
and drew out a folded parchment from the inside of the cover. 

To make a long story short, it was a codicil to my uncle’s 
will! It revoked all the previous dispositions and settled 
everything on me. A further examination of the cover 
brought to light a letter addressed to me, with an open me- 
mcrandum enclosed for George. 

The letter to me said that if I took care of the book he had 
little doubt I should some time or other discover its contents. 
If I sold it I should Jose—and deserve to lose—all. To George 
my uncle’s note pointed out that if he had given me the 
estate instead of the book, the codicil would have remained 
undiscovered on the shelves at Gillandale; “ for,’ wrote the 
old gentleman with a touch of sarcasm, “ you are not likely 
to care for the comedies of Terence while you have a bank- 
book to study.” ' 

As we had finished reading George came up. He began to 
express his remorse for the way he had treated me, when I 
put the codicil and the letters into his hands. He turned 
pale and sank on the seat. “It serves me right!” said he, “ it 
deprives me of the power of doing what I wished—making 
you some reparation for the wrong I did you!” 

“Not another word, George,” said 1, taking his hand; 
“* we'll divide it equally between us.” And so we did; and 
George married Penelope, and I married Lucy, and we are as 
happy as the days are long, for George has been a-difterent 
man since the day when we were so nearly drowned off 
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ON THE RANK. 
BY A CABMAN. 


Oh, bless you! I know well enough what most of the 
public think of us. We are the what-you-may-calls ‘of 
society, our hand is against every man (that hires a cab), and 
so every man has aright to have his hand against us—is a 
donkey if he doesn’t have it against us. But, you see, there’s 
two sides to every question, and the public only knows its 
own side of this one. 

Now as I am a cabman I know the other side, our side, and 
as the ghost in the play says, Icould a tale unfold, only you 
know it wouldn’t be a tale—it would be truth. There are 
many people who seem to have an idea that cab-driving is a 
nice, light, money-getting sort of thing, and that it is being 
well-to-do in our way that makes us the saucy customers that 
people put us down as being. But there never was a greater 
mistake. It would be all very well if all our takings came 
to us, but they forget that the cabs ain’t ours, that we only 
hire, and have to pay fifteen or sixteen shillings, and some- 
times more, a day, to the owners. Taking one time with 
another, and one driver with another, I should say that our 
average earnings ain’t more than twenty-five shillings a 
week ; and if there is any set of men that works harder, or 
goes through more for less money, I should like you to give 
them a name, that’s all. 

There ain’t any nine hours movement, or Saturday half- 
holiday, for us. We are at it early and late, and in all sorts 
of weather. Many’s the time have I been wet through and 
my clothes dried on me, many’s the hour that I have been 
stuck on the box with my feet like two lumps of ice, and 
my hands that numbed that I scarcely knew whether I had 
the reins in ’em or not. As to coughs, and colds, and twist- 
ing touches of the rheumatics, and your hands and face 
chapped, and your eyes sore from the dust, why, you come 
io look for them as regular things. 

There’s no mistake about ours being the trade to age you, 
though it ain’t for enabling you to make a provision for old 
age. 

Besides the way the weather takes it out of your health, 
there’s the worry. Cab earnings are so flukey; one day you 
may do very well, the next you may not make up the mas- 
ter’s money, and I have been out days when I have never 
taken a penny ; and as misfortunes never come single, it very 
often happens that on your out-of-luck days the wife and 
children are depending upon what you bring home, and 
though if you bring little or nothing they know it is not your 
fault, and try to make light of it for your sake, it cuts you 
to the heart—that is, if you have got a grain of the man in 
you. 

Then, as if all that wasn’t enough, there’s magistrates 
a-sticking fines into you, and the newspapers a-pitching into 
you, and policemen ordering you about, saying you are 
a-crawling, and all sorts of Acts of Parliament being made 
agen you, as if you were criminals, instead of fellows work- 
ing hard for a honest living. For that is the sort of fellows 
we really are, whatever people may think, or however they 
may sneer at the notion of a cabman having only his wife 
and children in his mind when he haggled for a sixpence 
more on a fare, or laugh at the idea of his caring how he got 
money, so as he could stick to it safely. 

There are many now, for instance, who wouldn’t believe 
me if I was to tell them that I have gone out of my way to 
return a sovereign to a gentleman, who had given me in 
mistake for a shilling and never missed it; but it’s the real 
truth for all that. And there are plenty of other cabmen 
have done the same, and more too have gone to trouble to 
give back valuable things that fares had left behind them, 
and that there was no .ewards being oftered for or fuss made 
about. 

Given to sharp practice! Well, that is the public way of 
putting it, but it isn’t a fair way. Not that I say but what 
there is a great deal of sharp practice goes on in the matter 
of cab-hiring, or that we do our share of it. But it ain’t all 
on our side, and we are a good deal drove to it—if we wasn’t 
sharp we would be sharped, I do think as it’s us as mostly 
gets the best of it, but as far as the intention and wish goes, 
you may take my word for it that it is six of the public and 
half a dozen of the cabbies. Of course there are black sheep 
in our flock, as there are in every other, none of us would 
deny that; but when people want to make us all out black 
that’s up another street, and we say no. Speaking with all 
due reverence, Jack is about as good as his master in this 
matter. Counting noses, I should say there were quite as 
many black sheep among hirers as drivers. 

People often call us Jehus, but if they only knew all we 
have to put up with they’d sometimes call us Jobs, Talk 
about incivility! Why, we have to put up with a hundred 
times more of it than we dare give, or than we want to give, 
or ever would give if we weren’t aggravated into it. 

There’s the ladies now ; many say it is scarcely safe for an 
unprotected female to take a cab, that she runs a chance of 
being insulted, and is certain to be imposed upon, to an ex- 
tent that is all but open robbery. 

Well, it ain’t true! Do you think that when we see a 
woman don’t know her way about, and is helpless and has to 
trust to us, we haven’t got enough of the man in us to do 
what's right by her ?—the general run of us, that is; for, as I 
said before, there are black sheep among us—of course there 
are. I don’t say but what if there is a bit of doubt as to the 
exact fare, we give ourselves the benefit of it, as far as a six- 
pence, or at the outside a shilling, say; but there is no driy- 
ing roundabout ways to make the distance longer, no charg- 
ing for parcels as ought not to be charged for, and above all 
there is no incivility. Weare always willing to do anything 
we can to help a lady fare, and to do it in a proper manner. 
If she ain’t sure about the number of a bouse or the name of 
a party, we'll come off the box ascore of times if need be to 
make inquiries; and, though I take no credit for it, mind, 
and know that it is only what a man ought to do, we cav- 
men do many a good turn for such as a servant girl leaving 
or going toa place, or a poor woman who is going off by a 
third-class train, and has three or four litle children besides 
a lot of luggage to look after. 

It’s the strong-minded females, as they call em nowadays, 
that get up the tales about cabmen extortioning ladies, and 
its just like them éo get them up. They come ordering and 
questioning and nagging, till you can hardly bear it, and if 
you only answer a bit sharp, they ask for your ticket and 
talk about lawing you, and then they go and tell people that 
it’s the cabmen that are saucy to them. 

As to the gents, there are some as do treat you as honest 
men; but there are more, I think, that look on you as a 
swindler, and ain’t particular in letting you see that they do. 
They seem to think that it is a feather in their cap to bully 
us. They call out, “ Hi, cabby !” in much the same way that 
they would say, “ Lie down, dorg.” They try to outswear us 
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They take tis about from place to place, and stay here, and 
stay there, and very often talk large about “ my cab” being 
waitipg ; but when the reckoning up comes they don’t want 
to pay for the waiting. ‘They've always looked at their 
watch before they went in, and again when they came out— 
so they say, though you very‘seldom see them doing anything 
of the kind—they know they couldn’t have been anytbing 
like the time you say ; you want to overcharge them, but they 
are not going to let you; there is your legal fare, if you want 
os more you must summons them. 

ut it wouldn’t pay us to summons a man unless we have 
got a very strong case, and witnesses, and all that, so we have 
to let most of them go; and then they think themselves very 
knowing, and talk about how cabmen will do you if you aren't 
down on them sharp. 

Is there much outright bilking—doing us—cheating us out 
of our fares? Well, as littie of it as we can help, you may 
be sure, but still more of it than most ‘aonestly inclined peo- 
ple would think ; so much of it that I’)l be bound to say that 
if it and the overcharging came to be reckoned up at the end 
of a year they'd pretty near balance, for your cheat always 
goes in large. Very often he'll have you out all day, and 
though after a while you may begin to think things ain't 
altogether right about him, it isn’t safe to say so, and he gives 
you the slip at last. He stops you at a number of places; at 
last he isa long time without coming out of one, and after 
waiting and waiting you go to ask about him, and find it is 
ashop or office with twoor three entrances, and that any 
one that has face enough can pass through as if be had some 
business there—you find that, but you don’t find him; he has 
gone, 

Another common trick is this. Between twelve and one in 
the morning, a well-dressed young fellow comes up to you 
and says, “ Look here, I've been to the theatre and lost the 
last ain. What will you take me to so-and-so for?” and he 
names some suburb five or six miles off. You say how much : 
he says “ All right,” and off you go. 

You reach the place, he jumps out, puts his hand in his 
pocket, and then seeming to be struck all of a heap, cries out 
either that he has lost his purse, or that he had forgot how 
much he had been spending, and hasn’t enough to pay you. 
He’s dreadfully sorry, he says, and its an awful bore, and all 
that, but however it won’t matter very much; he'll be pass- 
ing the rank to-morrow and he'll pay you, or even if he 
don’t, you see where he lives, so you needn’t be afraid of not 
getting your money, 

Well, you must either take his word or drive him to the 
police station at once, and you hardly like doing that. You 
now what a trouble it would be in any case, and you think 
how bad it would look if he turned out to be all right, and 
you remember that many such train-left fares do turn out all 
right, and so you put a geod face ou it, and trust him. 

But he doesu’t come to the rank, and when you call where 
you put him down, you find that he didn’t live there, and bad 
only made a pretence of going in. Sometimes there are three 
or four in a bilk; one gets down at one place, and another at 
another, and the last says he didn’t hire you, aud among them 
you are done. However I know that the cheats are only the 
black sheep of the hirers’ flock, and that others think them 
as mean as we do. 

The popular belief about specially overcharging country 
visitors? Well, I'm free to confess that there is some truth 
in it; but you know as well as JI do that cabmen ain’t the 
only ones that overcharge people from the country. I don’t 
say it’s right to overcharge them more than others, but I do 
say that they sre a good deal to blame for it themselves. 
They have got hold of the general idea that we are all 
rogues, and they think it looks knowing and is “ the thing” 
to beat down cabmen; and knowing their way, we name a 
figure that will allow of a fair beat down, and still leave a 
little to the good on our side. It’s a case of diamond cut 
would-be diamond. 

I can show you about what chance we would stand with 
country-people if we dealt straightforward with them, while 
they think of us as they do. 

The first year I was out driving, there was something one 
week that brought the country-people up in shoals. Well, 
on the Monday a strange couple that any one could see were 
country-people hailed me, and the man asked me what f 
would drive them to such-and-such a place for. 

“ Three shillings,” T answered, and that was the right fare. 
I suppose, however, he thought I said five, for he says in an 
instant, “ Pll give you four if you like.” 

“ Beg pardon, sir,” I says, “ I said three shillings.” 

“Then,” he says, “I'll give you two.” 

That nettled me, I was ayounger man than I am now, and 
in my passion I answered something strong. 

Well, what does he do but call a policeman, and wanted to 
give me into custody for insulting him. 

The policeman was a good-natured fellow, and said to the 
countryman, “ Ob, I dare sny he meant no harm, sir; you 
had better let him apologise and end it that way.” 

“Well,” he says, “if he apologises handsomely on the spot 
T’}l let him off.” I knew how easy it was to make out a case 
of “ abusive cabman,” and I thought of them at home, and I 
did apologise to the gentleman. After that, however, I 
always allowed for country-people’s beating down ; but after 
all that is no more than most tradesmen do. ‘ 

I could say a good deal more, but there ain’t any need to. 
You understand what I mean. I don’t set up for our being 
injured innocents; I know that there are faults on our side, 
but we aren’t all fault; and, taking things through and 
through, I think we are as much sinned against as sinning. 

To put it short, I do believe this: if the public at Jarge 
would only treat us at large as being trustworthy men, they 
would find us acting as such.—Ovssell’s. 
> 

AFTERMATH. 
BY GUY ROSLYN. 
Come, whisper in this oak, west wind, and blow 

A breathing music in among the leaves 
To soothe siesta, while haymakers throw 

The dying grass that fairy perfume weaves ; 

And as the pail 
Of frothing ale 
Is eagerly caressed by sunburnt arms, 
I'll dream of country life and rustic charms. 








Come, carol in this oak, clear throated birds, 
And let your summer’s love be in the lay ; 
Unto the droning tune of leaves give words, 
And in kind fellowship together play ; 
And I will Learken 
Till shadows darken— 
Till all the men go home, and cloudlets swim 
In glowing amber at the western rim, 





—Cussell’s Magazine. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE.—EVERY EVENING, THE 
Grand Spectacle of * Le Roi Carotte.” 


BOOTH’S THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, MR. J. W. 
Wallack, in * The Bells,” 








WALLACR’S THEATRE. —EVERY EVEN ING, MISS 
Lydia Thompson, in ‘ Blue Beard.” 


OLYMPIC THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, MR. 
William Horace Lingard, and his Talented Company. 


WOOD'S MUSEUM—VARIETY PERFORMANCE 


every af afternoon | and evening. 





CENTRAL PARK GARDEN. ._—THEODORE THOMAS’ 
Summer-Night Concerts. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 
|” HAVANA LOTTERY. 
$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Prizes 
cashed and information furnished. The highest rates paid for Dou- 
bloons, all kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St, N. Y. 





HoUsen0Lp ECONOMY. 
Pyle’s 0. K. Soap, dry and hard—similar in quality to the best 
English productions, is the most economical household soap in the mar- 
ket, and will so prove itself on trial. Sold by the box, at the depot. 
3650 Washington Street, and by grocers everywhere. 

JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, New York. 





ARRY DU BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD” FOR 
Invalids.—The most nutritive preparation ever offered to the 
public, REV eS CHOCOLATE, a most delightful beve' 


F. HENRY, Agent, 8 College Place, New ork. 





Children Teething. 


The mother finds a faithful panes in MRS, WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
SYRUP. It is perfectly reliable, 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


As the ALsion in future will be published on Friday, it is necessary 
that all Advertisements and Announcements should be handed iu by 
Thursday afternoon at the latest, to insure insertion. 





As there remain but a few copies of the ‘‘ Hudson by Sunset,” offered 
last year as a premium to our subscribers, it is requested that those who 
wish to have this picture will make immediate application, so as to pre- 
vent disappointment. 
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THE LABORERS’ STRIKE. 

The struggle in England between the agricultural laborers 
and the farmers continues to be waged with increased bitter- 
ness, and threatens to culminate in an overt breach of the 
peace before the expiration of the winter. The importance 
of this agitation among the lower classes of labor cannot be 
over-estimated, and although our sympathies are with the 
poor agriculturists, who, by the most strenuous endeavors, 
only manage from year to year to keep the wolf from the 
door, and who have no ultimate prospect in view but a re- 
course to the union for support, we cannot disguise from our- 
selves the difficulties with which an amicable adjustment of 
the contest can be effected. In all other branches of labor 
the enhancement of wages, while increasing the cost of pro- 
duction, is borne by the consumer, and but rarely there is 
any change wrought thereby in the usual channels of trade, 
especially as in the case of manufactures, the agitation for a 
higher grade of subsistence has been almost universal in 
character. But in agriculture the case is entirely different, 
owing to the laws of free trade, which throw open the Eng- 
lish poits to the competition of the world, and the prices of 
the primary necessaries of life are therefore guaged by the 
cost of production in countries where living and labor are 
much cheaper than in Great Britain. The farmer evidently 
is at a great disadvantage, and it is only by an improved 
method of cultivation, and by the recent appliance of machi- 
nery to agriculture, that heyan hope to mitigate the eflect of 
the sharp competition to which he is subjected. This de- 
mand for higher wages on the part of his laborers adds to 
his difficulties, and as the ever-increasing value of land pre- 
cludes the idea of a rebate in the rentals, it becomes evident 
that this strike, if successful, may eventuate in a change in 
the system of cultivation that will inure disastrously to the 
very class in whose benefit the agitation has sprung up. In- 
deed, the statistics already show that the amount of land 
diverted to pasture is rapidly on the increase, and with higher 
prices for meat, there is every inducement for the farmer to 
have recourse to such a method of agricuiture as will enable 
him to dispense with the employment of labor even at the 
present inadequate rates. 

The agitation, as yet, has met with but little success, for 
although in some counties a compromise has been eflected, 
the majority of the farmers show a dogged resistance which 

has carried them through the most eventful season of the 
year. The poor laborers have kept up the struggle in the 
hope that in harvest time, the employers would be glad to 
accede to their terms, but the high wages offered for transient 
employment in the fields have attracted a large number of 
hands from Ireland, and where that resource has failed, the 
troops have in some instances been allowed to aid in gather- 
ing in the crops. So that, what with the harshness of the 


magistrates in the prosecution of cases of breach of contract, 
the difficulty, without a character, of procuring work in other 
counties than the one in which he is domiciled, and the partial 
connivance of the authorities in giving military aid, the 
position of the agriculiurist becomes more and more difficult 
every day, and if extreme views continue to prevail, we 
should not be surprised to see an agrarian war break out in 
England which would rival in bitterness and bloodshed that 
of Ireland in its gloomiest days. 

In such a state of affairs it would appear judicious on the 
part of the landlord to try to effect a compromise between 
the farmer and his laborers. Indeed the owner of the land is 
almost as much interested in the strife as the poverty stricken 
hind whose very existence depends on the issue. Generally 
speaking he has behaved well in this contingency, by raising 
the wages on his home farm, by his leniency in the way of 
back rentals for the cottages on his estate, and by allotting 
small patches of ground where the laborer can raise sufficient 
vegetables for the subsistence of his family. This wise 
course of action prevented an actual outbreak, as the agricul- 
turist, deeming that the justice of his demands was endorsed 
by the landlord, leoked to him also for an ultimate arbitration 
in the question ; but a recent event shows that even this con- 
solation is to be denied to the poor laborer in his dis- 
tress, if the pernicious example of the Duke of Marlborough 
finds many adherents in the land. This nobleman who 
holds in fief from the British throne one of the finest estates 
in England, has judged fit to wield all his influence in the 
interests of the farmers. He has issued from Blenheim a 
letter to his tenantry, in which he states that, contrary to 
every principle of the causes which regulate supply and de- 
mand, the laborer has provoked a mischievous agitation, and 
has quarrelled with his best friend, the farmer. In his views, 
the strike has no economic cause, but has been brought about 
by agitators and disclaimers, who have, unhappily, disturbed 
too easily the friendly feeling which used to exist between 
employers and employed. He does not confine his support 
to mere words; he states that he considers it will be more 
advisable that for the future he should not let allotments to 
agricultural laborers, but give leave to his tenants to make 
arrangements with their own laborers similar to those under 
which allotments have been hitherto held under him for the 
occupation of land, not exceeding forty poles for each allot- 
ment-holder, for the growth of vegetables. His Grace also 
considers that the cottages on his property ought, as far as 
possible, to be made available for the occupation of those who 
are employed in the cultivation of the land. It is therefore 


—— | his intention, as far as he can, without unnecessarily disturb- 


ing existing holdings, to let them only to persons nominated 


_| by the farmers, on the understanding that rent will be de- 


manded monthly. In other words, the laborer will now be 
utterly dependent on the farmer, and if he fails to subscribe 
to the exacted conditions, he can be expelled from his cot- 
tage and bit of land ata moment’s notice. Such conduct 
cannot be too severely condemned. If this nobleman is re- 
solved still closer to fetter the poor hinds on his vast estates, 
instead of alleviating their distress, the question may arise 
whether fair Blenheim cannot be entrusted by the nation to 
worthier hands, at some fixed rental, and also if a large sub- 
sidy, which is granted yearly to the degenerated heirs of a 
great name, will not be better employed in promoting emi- 
gration—the sole panacea to this agitation—than in minister- 
ing to the enjoyment of a nobleman who clearly is ignorant 
of the duties such power and influence involve. It will be 
a sorry day for England when such mischievous principles 
gain adherents, and wrongs are upheld by brute force; so we 
trust to see better counsels prevail. 





THE LATEST INNOVATION. 


In this age of utilitarian progress there is nothing that 
escapes the notice of our would-be reformers, and now to 
cap the climax, the Bloomer costume is borne again to the 
fore, but in this instance it is to be restricted to the use of our 
fair equestrians, so as to enable them to discard the side- 
saddle, which is pronounced by many wiseacres as unsafe 
and rococco. A few days since, the announcement that a 
bevy of ladies would at a certain hour appear in the Central 
Park and afford the public an opportunity of judging tire 
matter on its merits, brought together a large attendance who 
were naturally fooled for their pains. Surely, by this time, 
experience ought to have convinced our scribes of the impos- 
sibility of persuading the fair sex to abandon their most 
cherished privileges, for although a few of their number, for 
reasons of their own, may disdain such attributes as grace and 
style and, beauty, the majority hold tenaciously to the charms 
with which they enthral mankind, and have no idea of 
diminishing their number. There is no position in which a 
graceful woman can be seen to such perfection as on horse- 
back, especially if she is in perfect command of the animal 
she is riding. It has been acknowledged that the prettiest 
sight in London is the Ladies’ Mile in Hyde Park 
during the heighth of the season. There can then be 
seen such a brigade of amazons, galloping, trotting, 
prancing and dancing, as will give the spectator a better 
realization of England’s beauty than can be found in all the 
gilded ball rooms of the West End. As there, the children 
ride from the earliest age, the ladies find themselves per- 
fectly at home in the saddle, and would make merry at the 
wise things that are said in their behalf, and although there 
are not, as yet, many who delight in equestrian exercise in 











and we shall then see the American ladies as averse to any 
change as are her English cousins. 

The Turf, Field, and Farm, is breaking a Quixotic lance 
in this crusade against established custom. It states that in 
sitting sideways on a horse she is placed at a great disadvan- 
tage. It is difficult for a woman to control a vicious animal, 
and in a hard run or a bold leap, her seat must be unsteady. 
The position is constrained and fatiguing, and in case of 
losing her balance, she is in danger of being caught and 
dragged by the horse. Her long skirt is always in the way, 
and it often proves a noose of death. The side-saddle, 
generally speaking, is an instrument of torture to the horse ; 
it is the cause of many serious accidents, and the fair rider 
carries her life in her hand ss it were. A sudden plunge, or 
a stumble, and the woman, wrapped in her long skirt, goes to 
earth. It is unmanly to insist that the fair partners of our 
bosoms should always be kept at a disadvantage. We men 
should not compel them to constantly face a danger that we 
shrink from ourselves. 

We beg to reassure our tremulous contemporary. There 
is no danger in the side-saddle to one practised to the seat, 
nor is it in such a case more chafing to the horse. With the 
countless number of ladies who ride in England, and even 
follow the hounds, the accidents are few and far between. 
Not that we would advise the fair sex to partake of the dangers 
of the hunting field, but still we know scores of them who 
would lead the knights who figured at Saratoga across coun- 
try in such a style, that but few could stay in their company. 
Therefore, the seat is safe enough, and graceful beyond dis- 
pute; the only thing lacking is an early education, to give 
nerve and assurance, and then our fair eguestriennes will be 
even less disposed than ever to accept this absurd innovation, 
probably prompted by some envious sister, who could never 
master the difficulties with which this charming accomplish- 
ment is beset. 





CURRENT NOTES. 


The steam: boat Captains in the East River, says the New 
York Times, are silently pursuing a course of experiments in 
the use of steam-rams, which not only reflect great credit 
upon the studious and scientific nature of the average steam- 
boat Captain’s mind, but which will prove of much value to 
the Navy Department, should we become involved ina war 
in which steam-rams may be used. Every day or two a 
ferry-boat Captain brings his boat into collision with a 
steamer or sailing-vessel, and thus learns the exact amount of 
damage which a vessel of a given weight, running at a given 
speed, can inflict upon another. Yesterday the Captain of a 
tug-boat tried an experiment of this sort on the ferry-boat 
Long Island City, into which he ran cutting a chasm some 
two or three feet long in her deck. These experiments, 
however, are not pleasing to passengers, and if the steam-boat 
Captains would carry on their investigations solely with tugs 
and cattle-boats, they would not lay themselves open to the 
reproach of preferring the interests of science to the lives of 
the travelling<public.' 

A curious decree against the Socialists has been issued by 
the Prussian governor of Sleswick-Holstein. This document 
states that the country has for some time been overrun with 
agitators, who get up meetings for the purpose of spreading 
Socialist ideas among the working men, and organize strikes 
and other movements which are prejudicial to industry. 
Their eftorts have as yet not been very successful, but the 
Government considers it necessary to explain clearly the real 
designs of the Socialists to those who are not aware them. 
Their object is “to overthrow everything that we love, 
respect, and hold sacred—the fatherland, the throne, the altar | 
morality, and law; to sabstitute the public-house for the 
home, to dissolve the ties of property, and to reduce labor, 
the nourisher and supporter of nations, to the plaything of 
ambitious demagogues. It is the Red Republic which the 
Democratic Socialists aim at. According to their system 
laws are to be made by the people under the direction of 
party leaders who are already fighting among themselves. 
Knowing that they can do nothing under present circum- 
stances, their efforts being hindered at every step by the 
intelligence of the people and the strong arm of the Govern- 
ment, the Socialist leaders seek to dissolve all the bonds of 
society. It is for this that they preach hatred against the 
proprictors, subvert public order, undermin public morality, 
and mock at the Christian religion. But, above all, they seek 
to paralyze labor, to depreciate industry, to destroy all confi- 
dence between masters and men, to foster discontent, and to 
induce working men to lead an idle life in public places and 
at seditious meetings.” The governor concludes by urging 
both masters and men to do their utmost to neutralize the 
eftect of these machinations. 

Mr. Samuel A. King, the well-known Boston aeronaut, was 
recently employed upon a novel commission, that of measur- 
ing with balloons the discharge from a gas well in Bloom- 
field, Ontario county, New York. The well is owned by a 
company of capitalists, and the gas is conveyed in pipes to 
Rochester, twenty-six miles distant, and there mixed with the 
street or illuminating gas. The flowage has reached only 
twenty-five thousand feet a day, when the capacity was 
estimated at eight hundred thousand. With two balloons, 
one of 20,000 cubic feet and the other of 13,000, the exact 





capacity of which was previously ascertained to a nicety, 
Mr. King measured the flow for a certain period, and the 


this country, the custom is gradually growing into fashion,| result showed that the flow was about 4,000 feet per hour. 
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Much of the gas is thought to escape by leakage from the 
pipes between Bloomfield and Rochester. In accordance 
with Mr. King’s suggestions, the company propose to perfect 
the present drill-hole and sink another near the first. The 
gas was discovered many years since while parties were 
boring for oil, and when it first escaped the tools were driven 
out. 

The Courrier de Lyon announces a new expedition now 
being prepared to the North Pole to discover the long-sought 
passage from the Pacific to the Atlantic Oceans. M. Octave 
Pavy, nephew of the former Bishop of Algiers, and secretary, 
companion, and friend of the well-known traveller Lambert, 
is to command the expedition. During the last three months 
M. Pavy has been at San Francisco preparing for his task 
and will start from that port. M. Pavy proposes to abandon 
the route hitherto followed by navigators to the east of the 
American continent, in order to try by the west, which has 
never been attempted. The great difficulty will be to free 
the ice which blocks the approach ; but he hopes to find the 
Gulf stream, which, having crossed Bebring’s Straits, ought 
to meet farther on the ice streams from the north. The 
expedition will take provisions for two years, and it is in- 
tended to bury a portion of the stores in case of being com- 
pelled to retrace its steps. 


The most likely successor to the present Pope is, says the 
Gazzetta d’ Italia of Florence, Cardinal Antonio Maria Pane- 
bianco, of the order of St. Francis. He was born at Terra- 
nuova, in Sicily, on the 14th of August, 1808, and was made 
cardinal by Pius IX. in the consistory of the 27th of Septem- 
ber, 1861. He has always professed great admiration for 
Pope Sixtus V., whose life was his favorite study, and in 
whose cell he lived. One day, while in a reverie, he sud- 
denly heard a knock at his door, and a voice told him that he 
would be a cardinal. This announcement did not surprise 
him ; he merely replied, “ Lo sapevo,” and he will, says the 
Gazzetta, doubtless say the same when he learns that he has 
been elected Pope. Cardinal Panebianco once swore before 
Canova’s monument to Clement XIV. that he would restore 
the Order of the Jesuits to its former greatness; and this is 
said to be the great object of his life. He is the intimate 
friend of Father Beckx, the general of the order, but, like his 
model Sixtus V., he is excessively reserved, carefully con- 
cealing from every one his intentions for the future. He 
praises the Syllabus, and defends the principle of infalli- 
bility with extraordinary skill and theological knowledge. 
As for Pius IX., he has thoroughly believed in the-Cardinal 
since a young Italian girl prophesied some twenty years ago 
that the next Pope would be a monk of the order of St, 
Francis. “ Mystical,” concludes the Gazzetta, “as Savona- 
rola, Panebianco is the slave of a medieval Utopia which 
moves him to revive the Church of the thirteenth century ; 
and the Society of Jesus, which does not believe in mys- 
ticism, regards him with anxiety, not knowing whether he is 
a friend or an enemy.” 

A writer in Old and New says the printers will kill the 
publishing business in this country. He,thinks no working- 
man gets too much pay, but there have been occasions when 
workingmen have exacted more pay than their employers 
could afford. And the result was that the employers discon- 
tinued business. For example :—None of the six parties in 
interest in book making gets too much money. But, as the 
things are now, none of them can afford ‘to lessen his own 
share in order to increase the otkers. If, therefore, as we 
said at first, the printers shall insist on any important in- 
crease of their wages at present, they will cause the publish- 
ing business in the United States to be stopped here and 
transferred to England faster than is already happening. And 
then they themselves can, if they will, “go West”—or to 
Jericho. Lastly, authors must, in the long run, live on the 
same side of the Atlantic with their publishers, and as fast 
as American publishing decreases, an almost parallel diminu- 
tion of the number and excellence of American writers will 
closely follow. 

The London Bullionist thinks that the English people 
ought to “ abate somewhat of the exultation expressed of the 
unparalleled progress of the commerce of the country, 
Capital has its own meening. Of that we possess abundance, 
yet the source of all wealth is labor; and it may be appre- 
hended that this is failing us while consumption is progress- 
ing. If artisans, imitating the example of their betters, will 
insist upon working shorter time, in order that they may have 
more leisure to spend their wages—not generally in the best 
way—we may conceive what will become of it. Our pros- 
perity will possibly come to decline. There seems to be an 
increasing rivalry in expenditure pervading all classes. Some 
philosophers say that this is good for trade; that it makes 
money circulate, and stimulates production. This may be 
true, and is so within a certain limit. Yet if the increased 
produce of labor and capital conjoined, as they must be, is 
consumed in frivolities and vain indulgences, how can the 
wealth of the nation be really increased. This is a question 
which admits of no other answer than one. Nevertheless we 
are, as a nation, highly prosperous, making much money , 
expending a good deal of it; investing the rest in more or 
less good securities. Let us try to hold that position. How 
has France succeeded in maintaining the unparalleled credit 
she commands? Probably up to the present financial opera- 
tions very few persons had the least idea of the enormous 
resources of that nation. Now they are known. They are 
due almost altogether—climate and soil being powerful 
coadjutors—to the unremitting industry, the self-denial, pru- 
dence, economy, and frugality of the people. Paris is 


emphatically the city of luxury, the means, however, being 

supplied by wealthy foreigners; the luxury of London is, so 

to say, indigenous, its sustenance drawn from native sources. 

We do, as has been seen, an enormous and lucrative trade ; 

but in this sense only do we keep shop. Generally, the 

retail dealers of London have few other customers than Eng- | 
lish people. At certain seasons of course there is an influx | 
of foreigners who spend money; but, broadly, London is 

essentially ditlerent in this respect from Paris. Nothing | 
more can be added than that no vain-glorious boasts of our | 
prosperity should be heard until working men be brought to 
their senses, and the unbridled luxury of all classes, except 

the lowest, has a bit put into its mouth.” 


Mr. Spurgeon was present recently at the laying of the 
memorial stone of the new Baptist Chapel at Lordship-lane, 
Dulwich, and in the course of an address said he was think- 
ing about calling the preachers together and having a strike. 
He was quite sure that a very large proportion of the preach- 
ers of ‘all denominations did not earn anything like so much 
as the men who laid the stones of that building. There were 
many of his own students—men who were doing good, use- 
ful work—who, if they earned as much per annum as the 
ordinary laborer, would think themselves well off. How was 
it possible to expect a minister to contribute to the various 
works, and to mingle as one of themselves in society, if he 
were not supported adequately? Further on, Mr. Spurgeon 
alluded to the spirit of “caste” which divided so many 
classes of society. He hoped, he said, they were not respect- 
able. There was nothing in the world he hated so much as 
respectability. The respectable sovereign never spoke to 
the respectable half-sovereign, the respectable half-sovereign 
utterly ignored the existence of the half-crown, the latter in 
its turn, looked with contempt upon the sixpence, while sil- 
ver had no knowledge of its relation, copper. There 
was as much caste to be found in English society as ever 
there was in Hindostan ; and what people termed “ respecta- 
bility,” was simply a dislike to mingle one with the other, 
He should like liberty, equality and fraternity, and to see 
people shake hards, no matter of what class, every Sunday. 

The Bulletin says a joint stock company is now being 
formed in Titusville, for the manufacture of pig iron by 
means of petroleum oil in place of coal, and that if success- 
ful the experiment will revolutionize the iron trade in the 
United States, and render this country the cheapest iron- 
producing country in the world. So far all the experiments 
in this direction warrant the most sanguine expectations. 
The expenses of constructing the necessary buildings and ap- 
pliances are one-half less with oil than with coal, while there 
is a similar economy in labor and other charges. There is 
also another point. It is calculated that the refuse matter 
from the oil which is now regarded as of scarcely any mar- 
ketable value will be just as available for fuel as the crude. 
Petroleum fucl is as manageable as ordinary illuminating 
gas, and is justas safe. Its force or heat can be increased or 
diminished at pleasure, and by the same process. Hence it 
is applicable to a great many purposes beside the manufac- 
ture of iron. In all the experiments with this fuel in this 
city, Boston, Washington, St. Louis, Lake Superior, and in 
France, England, and Germany, no disaster has yet been 
experienced with it, notwithstandig the disadvantages con- 
nected with many of the tests. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Septimius Felton ; or, the Elixir of Life. By Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. Boston: James R. Osgood and Co. A post- 
humous work of a great author is always sure to awaken 
the liveliest interest, and to receive a large share’ of earnest 
attention. The intelligence that there remained another 
story by Hawthorne, as yet unknown to the world, created 
the strongest feelings of surprise and expectation, and now 
that the book is actually before the public, it wili meet with 
an unusually cordial reception. Not that we imagine that 
this volume will have a great popular success; Hawthorne 
was never a favorite with the masses, and it is exceedingly 
improbable that his writings will ever be widely popular ; he 
appeals to the few and not the many ; but then his audience, 
if comparatively small, is choice, and he will always find 
ardent admirers among men of the highest capacity and 
finest culture. The appearance of such a work as this is an 
event of more than ordinary importance, and as such it has 
already engaged the serious regard of the literary world. 
Many have already made the acquaintance of this weird, 
mystical story, as it has been published from month to month 
in the “ Atlantic ;’ but there are a large number of readers 
who prefer to wait until such time as they can peruse a com- 
pleted work at their leisure, and to such this story will come 
in entire freshness. It would be manifestly unjust to pro- 
nounce upon “ Septimius Felton” as a finished work, for it 
cannot be in any wise so considered ; as it stands, it is a most 
fascinating and absorbing narrative, which doubtless would 
eventually have been rounded into complete symmetry and 
artistic beauty, but which was left in a crude and incomplete 
condition. And herein, it seems to us, consists the peculiar 
value of the work, for the fact of its never having been 
moulded into complete unity of form renders it a literary 
curiosity of the rarest and most valuable kind. All authors 
who have studied the works of Hawthorne, and marvelled at 
the beauty and the witchery of his style, will rejoice at this 
opportunity to learn something of his manner of work. The 
editor has shown excellent discretion in retaining the brief 





notes and memoranda of Hawthorne's, in regard to his pur- 
poses in revising the work. These are printed in brackets 

wherever they occurred in the original manuscript, and are 

always highly suggestive. They usually refer to changes and 

amplifications which he intended to make, and are peculiarly 

intercsting, as showing his method of composition, and to 
some extent indicating the development of his ideas. All 

painters know how much may be learned from the unfinished 

canvas of a great master; and such are the lessons which 

literary artists will receive from a careful study of “ Septi+ 

mius Felton.” But while dwelling upon the peculiar value 

of the work as a literary study, we would by no means con- 

vey the impression that it is lacking in interest for the gene- 

ral reader; such, indeed, is very far from being the case. It 

abounds in passages which are excellent examples of the au- 

thor’s very best style; he has written few things more beau- 
tiful than some of the descriptions in this story; and we 
recall nothing more weird in any of his writings than the 
entire development of the character of “ Septimius.” In 
common with all his works, it deals more with inner than with 
outer life, more in subtle delineation of character than in the 
narration of incidents ; in the character of the hero we have 
a psychological study worthy to stand beside that of “ Hes- 
ter Pruyn.” An analysis of this character, which should at 
all do justice to the subject, would far exceed our space, so 
we must be content to dismiss it thus briefly. Septimius’ aunt 
“ Keziah” is a very remarkable characterization. She has a 
strong infusion of Indian blood in her veins, and inherits from 
her white ancestors an entire faith in witchcraft, for the 
practice of which she has the strongest preclivities. Her 
mind lingers with a yearning regret alike on the traditions of 
the war-path and of the witch-sabbath, and these desires are 
only moderately held in check by her religious principles. 
A stranger medley than “ Keziah’s” mind presents it would 
be difficult to conceive, and a lesser genius than Hawthorne 
might well have shrunk from the delineation of such a char- 
acter. But the author was fully equal to his task, and ac- 
complished it with entire success. We can only find space 
for two extracts from the work, which, however, will give 
some idea of its mingled beauty and wildness. Septimius 
has just discovered the flower which he believes will enable 
him to perfect his elixir of life; he finds it growing upon the 
grave of a young soldier: 

“ Septimius, bending eagerly over the plant, saw that this 
was not to be the only flower that it would produce that 
season ; on the contrary, there was to be a great abundance 
of them, a luxuriant harvest; as if the crimson offspring of 
this one plant would cover the whole hillock,—as if the dead 
youth beneath had burst into a resurrection of many crimson 
flowers! And in its veiled heart, moreover, there was a 
mystery like death, although it seemed to cover something 
bright and golden.” 

We quote again from “ Aunt Keziah’s” rambling talk, on 
her deathbed : 

“Eh, Seppy, I’m a Christian woman, but I’m not like other 
Christian women; and I’m glad I’m going away from this 
stupid world. I’ve not been-a bad woman, and I deserve 
credit for it, for it would have suited me great deal better to 
be bad. O, what a delightful time a witch must have had, 
starting off up chimney on her broomstick at midnight, and 
looking down from aloft in the sky on the sleeping village 
far below, with its steeple pointing up at her, so that she 
might touch the golden weathercock ! Ho! ho! O dear 
me! But I’m a Christian woman and no witch; but those 
must have been gallant times !” 

Cerise: A Tale of the Last Century. By G. J. Whyte 
Melville. New York: D. Appleton and Co. This is a story 
of life in France during the last years of Louis the Fourteenth, 
and through a period of years after his death. The scene is 
laid, first at the French court, afterwards in England. The 
wily elegant Abbe, the Adept, who combines the search for 
the Philosopher's Stone, with the distillation of poisons, and 
other vocations of kindred nature, the unscrupulous Mar- 
quise, and in short all the familiar characters of the period 
are once more introduced upon the scene, and it must be 
admitted that they are very fairly presented. The author’s 
style is brilliant, and in descriptive passages he often shows 
more than ordinary power. The construction of the plot is 
exceedingly clever, and the interest is well sustained through- 
out a narrative of considerable length. 





Messrs. Scribner, Armstrong and Co. have secured the 
right to publish in this country, in book-form, Mr. Stan- 
ley’s account of the successful Herald Search after Dr. 
Livingstone, the great African Explorer. The contract, 
which was signed in London on the 8th of August by Mr. 
Stanley and by Mr. Welford, on behalf of Scribner, Armstrong 
and Co., reached New York by the Java on Wednesday. 
Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. will publish the English edi- 
tion of the work. As Mr. Stanley isa native of Connecticut, 
the work will be copyrighted in this country. It will make 
a volume of at least 500 pages octavo, and will be profusely 
illustrated with designs, nearly all full-pages, from Mr. 
Stanley’s pencil, together with a carefully executed map of 
the route he followed. The narrative will not be a rehash of 
the letters already published in the newspapers. It will be 
re-written throughout, and will contain a complete and con- 
secutive account of Mr. Stanley’s journeyings and adven- 
tures, and his four months’ sojourn with Dr. Livingstone. 
Mr. Stanley is now in London, actively engaged in the pre- 
paration of the work, and its publication will be pressed with 
the greatest possible expedition. The exact date of its issue 





will be duly announced, 
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APPLES. 

BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 
This is the side where all day long 
Lingered the sunshine, clear and strong ; 
Down to the very core, I know, 

Still is hoarded the summer glow. 


I can tell you where they grew, 

By the orchard wall, where the brook comes thru’, 
Crystal clear in the frost and rime, 

Lost in the grass in summer time. 


This is the place where first in May 

Pale blue violets hide away, 

Half ashamed of their faces fair, 

When blossoms whiten the Wranches bare. 


Gnarled and twisted the tree has grown, 
Leaning south, as the wind has blown ; 
Here and there are the scars that show 
Terrible winters of ice and snow. 


Yet to the topmost bough in spring, 
Fair and tender the blossoms cling ; 
Year by year in its shelter wide, 
Callow nestlings the robins hide. 


Year by year, when the summer days 
Melt and mellow in golden haze, 
Bright as jewels the apples shine, 
Swelling with autumn’s odorous wine. 


Leaning over the orchard wall, 

One by one you may hear them fall, 

One by one from the dead old tree, 

That fed their sweetness for you and me. 





LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


Sir Travers Twiss, D.C.L., has in progress the second vo- 
lume of the “ Monumenta Juridica: the Black Book of the 
Admiralty.” 

The general public, as well as Etonians particularly, will 
be glad to hear that Mr. Jesse is engaged on a work which 
will tell the history of the great school, and show the influ- 
ence of its teaching, in narratives of the lives of the most 
illustrious of its pupils. 

The “Life of Thomas a Becket,” translated from an Ice- 
landic Saga by Mr. E. Magnusson; and the “ Life of Arch- 
bishop Dunstan,” edited by the Rev. J. R. Green, are among 
the works to be published under the sanction of the Master 
of the Rolls. 

The new issue of the Spenser Socicty consists of the first 
series of the collected works of George Wither, forming a 
supplement to the reprint of the “ Juvenilia.” Thirteen 
tracts, many of them very scarce and curious, are included in 
the new volume. “Amydala Britannica,’ “ Almonds for 
Parrots,” 1647, and “ Vaticinium Causale, a Rapture occa- 
sioned by the late Miraculous Deliverance of His Highness 
the Lord Protector from a Desperate Danger,” 1655, are the 
more curious and valuable of the poetical pieces. The prose 
tracts are principally occupied with Wither’s vindication of 
his own integrity, honesty, and bravery—a task on which 
during his whole life the poet was occupied. A complete 
reprint of George Wither is an important (in more senses 
than one) contribution to literature. 


Shelley’s Poems form the 1,207th volume of the Tauch- 
nitz Collection of British Authors. A memoir, appreciative 
of Shelley as poet and as man, has been supplied by Miss 
Mathilde Blind. 

Mr. William Black’s clever story, “ The Strange Adven- 
tures of a Phaeton,” is to be republished in an illustrated 
form. 

According to the Jndian Mirror, the Maharajah of Cash- 
mere is coming out as an author with a view to refute 
“ Bralminism.” 

Mr. Bentley announces “The Political Institutions of 
America and England,” by Mr. Edwin James. 


At the Londonderry assizes, lately, Lord Lifford obtained 
a verdict for £50 damages in an action for libel brought 
against the Ulster Examiner,a Catholic newspaper, published 
in Belfast. The libel was contained in an editorial article 
reflecting on Lord Liftord’s conduct towards his tenantry. 


The Print Room (British Museum) has recently acquired a 
considerable number of fine proofs of etched plates, the work 
of Mr. 8. Cosins. 

The designs submitted for the Worcester Guildhall are, 
eight for a new building and two for restoration of the old. 
The cost of reconstruction is understood to be £18,000; that 
of restoration, £9,000. The Builder says: “It is thought 
more than probable that the town council will, at present, go 
no further than awarding the premiums offered.” 


The town of Dijon has just opened a subscription for erect- 
ing astatue to the late Marshal Vaillant. 


Mile. Rosa Bonheur is about to leave France for several 
months. After spending some time at the Chateau of Baron 
Sina, in Hungary, she will proceed to Scotland. 


A handsome granite cross is about to be erected in Killer- 
ton Park, Devon, at the cost of several gentlemen of the 
country, in memory of the late Sir Thomas Dyke Acland. 

The family portraits of the Slingsby family from Red Hall, 
near Goole, were sold lately by Messrs. Christie, Manson and 
Wood. It will be remembered that the late Sir Charles 
Slingsby was drowned while hunting three years ago, and it 
is notable that among the pictures sold was a curious panel 
portrait of one of his ancestors, Thomas Slingsby, who was 
also accidentally drowned in 1579. 

Messrs. H. Graves and Co. have received the copyright of 
H. Merle’s fine picture of “ Hagar and Ishmael,” and intend 
placing it in the hands of Mr. Simmons for engraving. Mr. 
Simmons was the engraver of Holman Hunt's “ Light of the 
World,” and of several other very important works of the 
best of our living artists. 


>. 
Facts FoR THE Lapres.—Mrs. R. Gunning, New York, 
has earned with her Wheeler aud Wilson Lock-Stitch Ma- 


chine $2,300 in two years. See the new Improvements 
and Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper. 
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THE PHENOMENAL SEASON. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


Theorists who contend that the Earth is gradually changing 
its place in the solar system, that wandering bodies are be- 
coming our close neighbors, and that the sun itself is under- 
going marked changes, are no longer to be derided. _ There 
is some sort of foundation for the general belief that some- 
thing of an extraordinary character has happened some- 
where ; ordinary causes being quite incapable of producing 
the phenomena which have made Nature so unnatural since 
the beginning of the ee month. Unusually early and 
brilliant auroral displays, repeated and vivid electrical dis- 
caarges which are not forks but solid sheets of flame, copious 
and continued downpours of rain, extreme heat by diay and 
night without a moment’s intermission, all go to prove that 
the meteorological conditions of our planet are abnormal— 
why they are so, not even the astronomers and chemists can 
yet tell. All we know is the fact, and very uncomfortable it 
is to know that fact. Perhaps there is a wise man among the 
ranks of the savans who can read the meaning of the present 
mystery, and whose reputation is yet to be made through 
careful analysis and lucid explanation; but he has not 
appeared, and so long as he lies dormant we continue to roast 
and to wonder, without the ability to explain the roasting 
process or to find the clue to an extraordinary puzzle. The 
italian astronomer Tacchiii, whose discovery of magnesium 
vapors around the sun we have already announced, om em- 
ployed the spectroscope with singular advantage in his recent 
observations of solar phenomena, and it is like y that through 
the use of ti.at wonderful instrument the ultimate solution 
of some of the puzzling problems of astronomy will be 
obtained. If, as Tacchini insists, in common with Respighi, 
Secchi, and other Italian spectroscopists, the sun is “ renew- 
ing itself,” what is to become of us who occupy this insignifi- 
cant planet called the earth? If the sun is surrounding 
itself with flames of hydrogen and vapors of magnesium, 
and nobody knows how many other chemical products which 
produce intense heat and vivid light, we may reasonably ex- 
pect a decided change in mundane conditions—such, for 
example, as a revolution in the seasons, Spring taking the 
place of Fall, and Summers torrid instead of temperate, 
with perhaps no Winter at all to give us ice for assuaging 
the torments of fervid heat—or other equally unpleasant 
consequences, almost as disastrous as Plantamour’s comet 
would have been had it appeared within the stipulated period. 
Seriously, however, the phenomenal character of the season 
is becoming the subject of general comment, and the theories 
of the physicists and astronomers who may undertake to de- 
fine the causes of these strange events, will hertafter be 
received with profound respect. The competent observers 
whose lives are devoted to the solution of Nature’s mysteries, 
never had so broad a field for thorough scientific research as 
that which now lies open before them. 

















EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 
From the Times. 


It speaks rather favorably for the progress of education in 
Ireland that, with such a drain upon the population of the 
country by emigration, there should have been an increase 
during the past year of 22,701 on the rolls, and of 4,651 in the 
average daily attendance in the national schools. The annual 
report of the Commissioners of Education shows that on the 
3ist of December, 1870, there were 6,806 schools in operation, 
having on their rolls 998,999 children, with an average daily 
attendance of 359,199. At the close of the year 1871, there 
were 6,914 schools in operation, 1,021,700 names upon the 
rolls, and the average daily attendance for the year was 
363,850. It is quite evident from this exhibit that the influ- 
ence of the Roman Catholic priests is considerably on the 
wane. 

In the past the priests have done everything they could to 
prevent the spread of knowledge among the ignorant and 
superstitious, so that the power of the “ Church” might re- 
main intact. Even the national schools, although having a 
majority of Catholic teachers, were not well attended. While 
the primary schools were not wholly approved of, of course, 
it would be unreasonable to expect that the superior or model 
schools would have any chance at all. It is, therefore, not 
surprising that from the period of their establishment down 
to the present day, the model schools have been a source of 
serious anxiety to the priests. The system of instruction in 
them has been repeatedly denounced from the altars of the 
Catholic churches, but notwithstanding this, Catholic 
parents who had a desire for the advancement of their 
children were keenly alive to the advantages to be derived 
from this advanced tuition, and loth to accept the advice to 
forego it. The result was that none of the model schools 
were without a few Catholic children on their rolls. In some 
instances the priests have gone so far with their persecutions 
as to decline to grant absolution to the parents while they 
persisted in their disobedience. The weekly harangues from 
the altars were continued, and the names of the offenders 
published. In spite of the tyranny exercised, the model 
schools prospered and the Catholic pupils kept increasing 
until at the close of last year they numbered 28,285, to 126,- 
785 Protestants. Already we have seen the first of this great 
work of civilization in the increased intelligence of the Irish 
immigrants who from week to week arrive at Castle Garden. 
Americans have especial reasons to be grateful for this agree- 
able change, as this country seems Gutuet to absorb the 
whole Iris race in the course of time. In view of such a 
possibility, it is always encouraging to think that those who 
are yet to come will be better fitted to assume the responsi- 
bility of citizenship than their predecessors. 


THE MISERABLE POOR. 
From the World. 


This great metropolis of ours has sores of which the well- 
housed, well-fed, and influential minority among us are ab- 
solutely ignorant. The rich and the “ well-to-do” are the 
greatest grumblers. For example, nearly all the complaints 
addressed to the newspapers in vespect to publie nuisances 
come from people situated far above poverty. The grounds 
of such complaints are generally so trivial and selfish when 
compared with the inaudible grievances of the metropoli- 
tan poor that public officers are apt to pass them by. It is 
not too much to say that one-half of the inhabitants of New 
York live, or rather exist, in misery day and night. In the 
country, where pure air and sights of nature are free to what- 
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| soever denizen, poverty is comparatively easy to be borne ; 
| but in some of the ghastly purlieus of this city men, women, 
and children are deprived of every conceivable palliation 
| for their wretched beings. No light, except when they seat 
themselves on the greasy doorstep, overlooking the nause- 
ous gutter. No breath without the gutter stench, unless they 
drag themselves a mile or more to the Park, where every 
decently dressed male and female shuns them as if they had 
a contagious disease. No comfort—for what comfort can a 
family in a cellar or in one room of a tenement house possi- 
bly enjoy? The kindest hearts among us ought to be our 
women, yet how few wealthy or charitably disposed women 
ever witness the extremity of tenement-house wretchedness ! 
Many who practise charity as a virtue practise it from mere 
selfish delight in receiving appreciative gratitude. Truly 
charitable people, who do not shrink from ministering on 
occasion to neediness so extreme as to be unashamed and to 
misanthropy so confirmed as to be vicious and ungrateful, 
are apt to be cynics, afier all. 


EXTRADITION OF CRIMINALS. 
From the Evening Post. 


By the Extradition act of Great Britain, of 1870, arrange- 
ments may be made with foreign states for the extradi- 
tion of fugitive criminals, and put in force by order in 
Council, with the condition that they be communicated to 
Parliam. nt within six weeks. Under this act a treaty be- 
tween Germany and Great Britain has recently been put in 
force ; treaties with Belgium and Denmark are about to be 
signed ; and negotiations are in progress with the Nether- 
lands, Austria, Italy, Spain and the United States, either for 
new or improvements upon the old treaties with Great 
Britain. A uniform understanding among the States of the 
civilized world upon this subject would be an international 
police regulation, as effective as it is desirable, to secure the 
punishment of offenders against the rights of persons and 
of property wherever committed. By the aid of land and 
ocean telegraphs it will be quite possible to secure almost 
always the arrest of criminals who are known to have fled 
from one country to another for safety. Some will escape, 
no doubt, as many now escape with impunity from the 
offended laws of their own country, but the difficulties of 
such escape will be largely increased if national extradition 
treaties can be made universal. 

As a measure restraining from crime, the value of such un- 
derstandings between states can hardly be overestimated, and 
whatever may be the temptation to crime, it is rarely so over- 
whelming, except in the case of sudden and uncontrollable 
passion, that the probabilities of detection and punishment 
are not taken into account. The possibility of escape by 
pe, jan into another country probably always enters into this 
calculation, where the premeditated crime is one of magni- 
tude, and anything that lessons that possibility must act as 
a deterrent in the criminal’s mind. The greater his intelli- 
gence the more weight such an influence would have, and 
such treaties, therefore, will probably be peculiarly effective 
in preventing crimes against property, in breaches of trust 
and robberies to large amounts. 

A feeling, no doubt, has existed, and perhaps, in some de- 
gree, still exists, that there is something unfair in arresting a 
criminal in one country for an offence against the laws of 
another country from which he has had the address or good 
fortune to escape. The natural sympathy with courage and 
the respect for successful ingenuity overcome the abhorrence 
of crime, and the criminal is forgotten for the sake of the 
qualities which, if differently directed, might have made him 
ahero. Then, there is something cf a feeling of patriotic 
resentment that the laws of another sovereignty should be 
invested with any power in our own, and an eo tor sna de- 
manded from anybody on our soil which we do not owe our- 
selves. But common sense is correcting, if it has not already 
altogether corrected, this misdirected sentiment; for the 
courage or the adroitness which may take a robber or a 
murderer from London to Liverpool or from Boston to New 
York undetected, is really just as much worthy of admira- 
tion, though nobody gives it, as when he succeeds in getting 
from Liverpool to New York or from New York to Liver- 

We soon become accustomed toa new distinction un- 
der a wider application of law, and learn that even patriot- 
ism may have its narrow side. 

The English extradition act, however, has its restrictions. 
A fugitive criminal is not to be surrendered if the offence 
with which he is charged be a political one, or if he can prove 
that the requisition for him, though made on another plea, is 
in fact only to try to punish him for a political offence. It 
is quite possible that a fundamental principle of this sort may 
sometimes work great injustice; for under the guise of pa- 
triotism, great crimes may be committed which should be 
punished . the laws of all nations, and would be if com- 
mitted within their own jurisdiction. But such cases would 
be the exception and not the rule, and there must be much 
more homogeneity and sympathy between nations than now 
exist to make the abrogation of such a rule either safe or 


expedient. 


THE RED CROsS. 
From the N. ¥. Express. 


An earnest effort continues to be made by the philan 
thropic and benevolent abroad to secure some international 
arrangement, to include all Christian and civilized nations, 
for the better treatment of prisoners of war. Foremost in 
the good work is the well known M. Dunant, the originator 
of the Order of the Red Cross Society, which accor plished 
so much good during the Austro-Italian and Franco-German 
wars. M. Dunant is now in London, endeavoring to enlist 
the sympathies and co-operation of the Government ot Great 
Britain. We trust he will meet with all the encouragement 
which a work like his so eminently deserves. He is a Swiss 
gentleman, as most, of our readers are probably aware. While 
travelling in Italy, in 1859, he became an eye-witness of the 
battle of Solferino, in which the condition of the wounded 
horrified him above conception. He wrote a little work on 
the subject, and by his assiduity and benevolent exertions he 
succeeded within five years in gathering together the Con- 
vention at Geneva, to whose conclusions all the great Powers 
of the world had assented. The result has been that, irre- 
spective of the work done in the Austro-Prussian war in 
1866, no less than from 30,000 to 60,000 lives were saved by 
the efforts of the members of the Red Cross during the late 
fearful struggle on the Continent. _ 

Reoutie. while addressiag the Social Science Congress, M. 
Dunant, with characteristic modesty, awarded to Miss 
Florence Nightingale all the honor for what bad been thus 
farachieved. It was her work in the Crimea that 








inspired him to go to Italy during the war of 1859, to share 
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tuvate victims in those great struggles, and to soothe the phy- | 
sical and moral distress and anguish of so many poor men 
who bad come from all parts to fall victims to their duty. 
When he returned to his home in Switzerland he wrote an 
account of his sad recollections, being convinced that it was 
his duty to make them public. That appeal was addressed 
toevery country and family, for in our time everybody was 
exposed to the chances of war. Asa practical conclusion he 
expressed his conviction that in time of peace all European 
States should establish permanent national committees, tho- 
roughly prepared to utilize the charitable enthusiasm which 
was manifested at the beginning of a war, to so unite every 
kind of help that none might be wasted, and to supply, by 
means of voluntary hospital attendants, prompt and devoted 
attention during the conflict. M. Dunant seems to antici- 
pate another great conflict in Europe ere long. He reasons 
that without some other national lew, which uniformly fixes 
in some way the fate of penentes of war, or which at least 
declared that they should be treated with humanity, all 
would be left to the arbitrary will of men, and scenes de- 
plorable to humanity would again occur under our own eyes 
at a time when each nation was boasting of its civilization. 
We bespeak for this movement all the encouragement it is 
entitled to on this side of the Atlantic. The United States 
surely hes as large an interest in its success as any of the Eu- 
ropean nations. The noble efforts of the Knights of the Ited 
Cross are needed, wherever or whenever men are at war, and 
as we have no assurance that the sword will be sheathed until 
the blessed millennium comes, there is no telling how soon 
or how often their good offices may be required to suve man 
from the cruelties and miseries he thus inflicts upon himself. 


MORAL INFLUENCE IN AFRICA. 
From the Commercial Advertiser, 


The revelation made by Dr. Livingstone of the horrors of 
the slave trade on the East Coast of Africa has stirred up a 
deep feeling in the civilized world. The Queen of England 
in proroguing Parliament declared that her Government was 
about to make a vigorous effort to suppress that trade, and 
now a United States vessel, the Yantic, Commander Wilson, 
is despatched to the East with instructions in reference to 
this vile traffic in human bodies. Commander Wilson, in 
visiting the Sultan of Zanzibar, is acting in co-operation with 
Great Britain, whose Mimster here has solicited a friendly 
remonstrance from our Government. The Sultan or his 
chief, the Imaum of Muscat, will be asked to abrogate that 
part of the treaty with Great Britain which allows the impor- 
tation of slaves for house servants, and under cover of which 
an enormous trade in slaves is conducted, and mostly by 
British subjects—that is to say by the Banians or Hindoo 
merchants resident in Africa. Zanzibar is part of the Imamat 
of Muscat. The late Imaum established the seat of his 
power in Zanzibar, but dying in 1856, was succeeded by two 
sons, one of whom assumes the title and lives at Muscat. 
The Imamat is very large in extent, and comprises possessions 
in Persia, on the South Coast of Arabia almost to Aden, and 
ten degrees on the Coast of Africa from the equator South. 
The slaves are not prisoners taken in wat. They are men, 
women, and children, stolen away and sold into servitude, nor 
are they low and degraded Africans. They are, according to 
Livingstone, superior both physically and intellectually to 
the tribes on the coast. These poor creatures are sent away 
to Tripoli, Egypt, and Arabia, and many remain in Zanzibar. 
This slave trade is conducted in fact all along the coast, in 
Abyssinia, in the Nile Valleys, in the Somali country, and 
the enterprise of suppressing it will be a task not easily 
executed. The profits are so enormous, and they appeal so 
strongly to the avarice of unscrupulous traders, that the 
traffic will long continue in secret. Now the slave export of 
Zanzibar is 20,000 « year, and another 80,000 leave their bones 
along the weary road from their desolate homes to the sea- 
side and the slave mart. The British Government has a fine 
opportunity to commence the work of —- this trade. 

he leading operators are Banians, the Indian subjects of the 
Queen. They fill the Custom House offices of the Sultan. 
These men can be directly reached. The Sultan is not un- 
willing to put an end to this trade though he derives a large 
revenue from it. Great Britain, however, exercises a sort of 
control over him by which he pays a tribute to his chief, the 
Imaum of Muscat. If this was withdrawn, and it exists only 
because desired by the administration of British India, the 
Sultan would soon close up the infernal marts. Muscat is 
rather a strong end prosperous State, and her navy is reall 
imposing. The interests of civilization require that she shall 
be approached with moral considerations. The use of force 
would ultimately mean new English satrapies in Asia and 
Africa, and there are already quite enough of these. Possibly 
the pressure now brought to bear may accomplish the desired 
result. Even Moslen nations cannot refuse to heed the cry 
of indignant Christendom. 


GRACEFUL MUSCULARITY. 
From the Tribune. 


Somebody writes to the Londor Echo in behalf of graceful 
muscularity. He complains that “ hockey, football, cricket, 
croquet, and last, though not least, hockey on horseback, are 
all strong examples of a somewhat depraved taste, tending 
to promote stooping and round shoulders.” “In the game 
of cricket,” he observes, “the position of the batsman is a 
disgrace to the human form divine, as is also that_of the 
round-arm bowler.’ He then informs us that the Italians 
have a game called, “ 1! Guioco di Pallone,” in which “ every 
motion and attribute while at rest is necessarily of the most 
artistic and classic description.” It is played with a ball 
six inches in diameter, filled with air by means of a power- 
ful syringe. It is always kept high in the air, and conse- 
quently all faces are turned upward, instead of being fixed 
on the ground, as in cricket or croquet. The is not 
struck with a bat, but with a hollow armlet of wood sur- 
rounded with blunt iron spikes, to prevent the ball from 
glancing irregularly. By the use of the armlet instead of 
tha bat, every position becomes artistic and noble. The 
ball is never touched by the hand, except at starting, when 
itis pitched to the leading player. © active force is re- 
quired to drive it—merely a steady resistance in order to 
enable it to rebound. It rises to a great height when struck 
by a good player, who endeavors to drive it beyond the power 
ot any on the opposite side to return it, when they lose cer- 
tain points of the game. The rules are similar to those of 
tennis. But the main question—Can the game be played by 
ladies ?—the writer leaves unanswered. If not, that is the 
end of the matter; and gallant men will stick to croquet de- 
spite its ungracefuluess, 
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TRUE DELIGHT. | 
BY MORTIMER COLLINS. | 


To dwell amid the lime-leaves’ sweet susurrus— 
O true delight! 

To toil in dreary towns for guerdon sordid !— 
O cursed spite! 

Of me be this one happiness recorded 

That care for gold my forehead never furrows: 
O true delight ! 


With Thought and Love I never can be lonely : 
O true delight ! 

With Show and Noise existence waxeth bitter : 
O cursed spite! 

Mine are the carolling thrush, the rivulet’s glitter, 

Mine the soft solace of one boscm only : 
O true delight ! 


Love is my source of power, my life’s completeness : 

O true delight! 
Who will may be ambitious, avaricious— 

O cursed spite ! 
Far-travelling thoughts are mine and dreams delicious— 
And the sky’s splendour and the rose’s sweetness : 

true delight ! 
—London Society. 
————_> 


A PREY TO THE LIONS. 


My cousin, Richard Roe, had come up from Cumberland- 
shire to spend a few days in town, and was therefore haling 
and hurrying me from exhibition to exhibition. He was of 
a methodical and thrifty turn of mind, and was bent upon 
obtaining as much sight seeing as possible in return for his 
outlay of time and toil. Mine was a false position, for 
whereas he credited me with being a thoroughly competent 
guide to the curiosities and spectacles of London, I was, in 
truth, very inadequately informed on the subject. Though I 
seemed to be, therefore, a sort of steam-tug, towing my 
massive relative hither and thither, I was really propelled by 
him in directions of which I knew little, and at a rate of 
speed I was wholly unable to control. For the sights of 
London exist less for its residents than for its visitors. But 
of this fact my cousin did not appear to be aware. 

Still, in acknowledgment of the cordial hospitalities I had 
met with during my occasional visits to Roe Hall, I had felt 
bound to place myself at the disposal of its proprietor, and 
to wander, or rather to rush, with him to and fro, since that 
was his good a. in quest of sights. I trust it was 
sport to him; I know that it was to me something very 
different. I forbear to catalogue the galleries, exhibitions, 
and institutions we visited ; the task would be endless. For 
days I lived in a whirl of pictures, sculpture, waxwork, 
machinery, at rest and in motion, stuffed birds, beasts, and 
fishes, raw materials and manufactured articles, models, pre- 
parations in glass bottles, specimens in glass cases, natural 
products and artistic achievements, until my brain grew 
giddy and my eyes dim. I had, in fact, fallen a prey to the 
ions of London; bound hand and foot, I seemed to be bodil 
handed over to them, and they were making very short ont 
of me. Asleep or awake, it was the same; I was the victim 
of exhibitions. Even in the dead of night I found myself 
starting from my fevered couch in obedience to fancied de- 
mands for the price of admission to this or that show, for 
shillings for catalogues and guide-books, for the surrender of 
my umbrella and over-coat. Voices were for ever whisper- 
ing in my ear scientific theories, learned explanations, pro- 
found lectures upon all kinds of subjects, while marvels of 
every sort were being forced upon my bewildered gaze; and 
over all I was conscious of the strident tones of my cousin, 
and the tug of his stalwart arm, as he urged me on to re- 
newed efforts, and compelled me to traverse and explore the 
galleries, cabinets, nooks and corners of yet other valuable 
and interesting institutions. 

I felt that my mental powérs were Mecong J and that my 
consciousness was abandoning me. At last | hardly knew 
where I was, or what I was doing. I have a recollection, 
however, of sinking in an exhausted condition upon a stone 
bench somewhere, and imploring my companion mercifully 
to leave me there awhile, to go on his way alone, and, his 
task concluded, to come for me again at a later period of the 
“. This, I think, after a slight remonstrance, he consented 
to do. 


Rest and peace were permitted me but for a few moments. 
I felt myself touched upon the shoulder. A tall, elderly 
gentleman, with a profuse snowy beard, stood before me. In 
one hand I noticed he carried a large bunch of keys, in the 
other what looked like a baton of office—it was, in truth, as 
I discovered upon closer inspection, a sheet of paper closely 
rolled up. 

“ You will follow me,” he said, in a grave tone, as he bowed 
to me with an air of dignitied politeness. 

“ Another exhibition ?” I moaned, as I prepared to obey his 
bidding, for, indeed, at the moment I felt myself without 
way to resist anybody or anything. 

As I rose to follow him I was struck by the curious nature 
of his attire. It appeared to be entirely composed of paper, 
hanging from his shoulders in large loose sheets, partly 
written on and partly printed, arranged one above the other 
like the manifold capes of a cabman’s great-coat. Upon his 
head he wore a tall, conical, brimless hat, also made of paper 
of a bluish-white color. 

“Tt is in some sort an exhibition,” he paused to explain, 
“ but it differs from all other exhibitions. We collect here in 
our museum, not what is rare, but what is common. Neces- 
sarily our institution is on a very large scale, and we are very 
much cramped for room. At the same time we do not ce- 
mand of our visitors that they should curiously examine our 
collection in detail. A cursory glance is generally found 
sufficient by most people. They are content to recognise 
familiar objects, and to pass on. Merely to hurry through 
our rooms and galleries occupies very considerable time, how- 
ever. Still, 1 should state that our institution is generally re- 
garded as of a very interesting character. It has been founded 
out of pure benevolence. It is especially commended to the 
favor of authors and readers. Nor is it as an exhibition that 
we claim encouragement and support. Our institution is 
also to be viewed as an asylum, a hospital, a sanatorium, and 
a penitentiary. This is the Miller Ward, but here you will 
probably not care to linger long.” As he spoke he unlocked 
a large door, and ushered me into a spacious chamber, with 
shelves and cabinets neatly arranged against the walls. 
should mention that I have faithfully recorded the purport, 
if not the precise terms, of his speech. 4 

Still I did not clearly understand the nature of the institu- 


— 





tion I wae visiting. 


—— ama -onete-abpenarrunravaran —— ae 


“ Yott are the eurator f” 1 said, doubtfully, 

“Yes,” he answered, with some hesitation; “I may so 
describe myself. But I am also a patient, and, I must con} 
fess, a prisoner.” 

“And this is——?” 

“The Miller Ward, as I said. It is so called after Joseph 
Miller, comedian and author, who flourished many years ago. 
We have here a very complete collection, not only of the 
jests of which Miller was the unquestionable originator, but 
also of those which, by common consent, have long been 


| ascribed to him. I need not inform you that their number is 


very great indeed, and that it is only by dint of the most 


| careful packing and arrangement that we have succeeded in 


disposing of them in a space so limited. The great majority 
of these jests are in a sadly tattered and worn condition. 
You see they have been about in the world so long, and have 
been subjected to such very severe wear and tear. It was 
really a most charitable act to receive and care for them under 
this roof. JT}ut it was quite time that something was done. 
In a Christian land it could no longer be perm itted that these 
aged jokes should wander about the country, exposing every- 
where their poverty and wretchedness, and most painful in- 
firmities. To sensitive people they had long been the occa- 
sion of very acute distress. Some few may possibly still be 
at large; but I am thankful to believe that by far the most of 
them are now here, safely under lock and key. Perhaps the 
inspection of one of these forlorn creatures will be quite 
sufficient for your purpose.” 

He again plied his keys, and forthwith I found myself 
gazing upon a venerable and painfully familiar jest, although 
it really bore upon it but the faintest traces of humor or 
comicality. It was shrivelled and bent double with age and 
hard usage, and was covered with innumerable lines. Upon 
inspection through a magnifying-glass, kindly handed to me 
by the curator, I discovered that these lines recorded the 
number of times, the occasions when, and the names of the 
persons by whom, the poor old jest had been employed. I 
was surprised to find how often the Houses of Parliament, 
aad the Courts of Justice, and the theatres of England were 
mentioned in this record. Among the names registered were 
some well known to fame, and standing high in public estima- 
tion. I mentioned tle fact to the curator. 

“Tt is very true,” he said, mournfully. “And I may con- 
fess that my own name is included in the list. It is owing to 
my own weakness in that and similar respects that I am re- 
duced to the humiliating position in which you now find 
me.” 

“ But surely these poor creatures, who after all are for the 
most part inoffensive enough, are not always kept in durance 
thus? You let them out sometimes, I suppose. They must 
have many friends in the world outside who would rejoice to 
see them again; would welcome them, and make much of 
them. 

“Too much,” said the curator. “It has been their misfor- 
tune that they have been made too much of, and that they 
have had too many friends. But they are treated here with 
extreme indulgence. They have frequent holidays. It has 
been found, indeed, that the world cannot altogether dispense 
with them. I must add that they return to us in a dreadful 
state—more jaded and soiled than ever, and often in liquor, 
They have been to convivial meetings. They have associated 
with undergraduates—with students of all professions; they 
have appeared at the call-parties of barristers, at debating: 
societies; in fact, society generally admits them to its assem- 
blies. Several have even assured me that they have been re- 

aled with tea and muffins by popular ministers of various 

enominations, For my part I cannot but think that they 
are over-indulged by the institution. A littke more severity 
would be better for all concerned.” 

‘<I begin to understand,” I observed. “This wing of your 
building was designed for the reception of decayed and indi- 
gent jokes. They were to remain bere in peace and quiet 
until they really expired of extreme old age.” 

“Just so. But a don’t expire. Their longevity is quite 
amazing. The vitality of some of these jokes is beyond 
belief. However exhausted and decrepit they may seem, 
some one or other is sure to discover life inthem. Sv long as 
I can remember—and I’ve been here now very many years— 
there has never been a death in the Miller Ward. Every now 
and then an inmate may fall seriously ill—even to losing all 
his faculties, such as they are, and becoming paralytic and 
bedridden—but eventually he recovers, although he may 
never again be quite the same substantial old joke he once 
was. Still he is able to get about, and drag on his poor exis- 
tence somehow.” 

We quitted the Miller Ward. 

“Whither are you taking me now?” I inquired. The 
curator was turning the lock of another door. 

“ This is our collection of Latin quotations.” 

“Thank you,” I said; “I will trouble you. I know them 
all too well.” 

“As you please,” he answered. “ But it is my duty to 
point out the contents of our museum.” He had opened the 
door, but upon my urgent entreaty he was prevailed upon to 
close it again. Something of the contents of the apartment 
I could not help seeing. There caught my eye: Horresco 
referens; Quantum mutatus; Simplex munditiis; Quorum 
pars magna fui; Monstrum horrendum; and other too 
familiar acquaintances. On account of some of them and 
their authors I had been birched in my youth. I hurried 
away, the curator following me, his paper robes flapping and 
rustling about him as he moved along. 

“ }hey are in very fair preservation, all things considered,”’ 
he observed. “Latin quotations are wonderful things for 
wearing. To some people they're always as good as new.” 

He led me down along corridor. ‘ We now approach,” 
he said, “ what we call our Great Gallery of Illustrations and 
Figures of Speech, perhaps the most interesting department 
of our institution. I should explain to you, however, that 
this is something in the nature of a luan exhibition, after the 
manner of South Kensington. The articles collected are 
only here temporarily, and we are often obliged to part with 
possession of them for a term. It thus happens that some of 
our most precious specimens are not at present on view. 
They have been borrowed upon the express understanding 
that they are to be returned to us before very long. As you 
are aware, stock figures of speech are greatly in request now- 
a-days, especially during the parliamentary session. It was 
only yesterday that one of the chief ornaments of the House 
of ‘Commons insisted upon carrying away the Stone of 
Sisyphus to hurl at a rival statesman. The Sword of Brennus 
has been borrowed by a popular dramatist, who declared that 
without that weapon he found himself unable to repel the 








I | assaults of his critics; while a well-known journalist who 


came here avowing that he could not rest for want of the 
Bed of Procrustes, was of course allowed to remove that 
famous piece of furniture. There is no help for it; but of 
course, this loan system often injures yery seriously the 
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worth and completeness of our collection. At present it 


by no means what I could wish it tobe. Still, [do not doubt 
you will find much to interest you, if only on account of the 


extreme commonness of everything exhibited.” 


We stood in a vast hall of handsome proportions, lighted 
by means of a Gothic lantern in the roof. The light streamed 
down upon the strangest congregation of objects, indescriba- 
ble by reason of their number, variety, and incongruity. 
Now the hall and its contents seemed to me to wear some- 
thing the look of a pawnbroker’s shop—now of a waxwork 
exhibition. Here were traces of a zoological museum, there 


of an Indian bazaar, or of an Australian goods store. 


“On the right,” said the curator, pointing, as he spoke, to 
the different objects with his roll of paper, “ on the right you 
will observe the Coffin of Mohammed, still hanging, as sou 
are aware it has long hung, between heaven and earth. On 
the left is Mohammed himself, and the well-known Mountain 
towards which, as it will not come to him, he is seen to be 
advancing. Here is the eminent German metaphysician and 
a figure of the camel he evolved frora the depths of his own 
Next to the German comes the 
popular New Zealander standing upon a broken arch — 

e 
has been away for some days, and only came back this morn- 
ing. I’ve no doubt he will be out again to morrow, for we're 
seldom able to keep him long, he has so very large a circle of 

Here we have Philip Drunk, and his inse ble 
ird, in 
two places at once, and here are Sir John Cutler’s ene. 

n 


internal consciousness. 


London Bridge contemplating the ruins of St. Paul’s. 


admirers. 


companion, Philip Sober. Here is Sir Boyle Roche’s 


darned entirely. These are greatly admired specimens. 


this corner you will find acurious collection of classical 
objects and figures. You recognise Homer, nodding of 
Close by you will observe 
the Gordian Knot, Pandora’s Box, the Shirt of Nessus, and a 
choice stock of the mantles of various eminent personages ; 
Ceesar’s Wife, who must not even be suspected; the Bow of 
Apollo, the Cestus of Venus, the Apple of Discord, the Cup 
ar of Dionysius, and the 
Eye of Mars. Here is the Cynthia of the Minute, here Niobe, 
all tears, and here the White Elephant, a very noble animal. 
On this shelf are some smaller objects, very highly prized, 
however: a Stab in the Dark,a Snake in the Grass, and the 


course, and the Caudine Forks. 


of Circe, the Foot of Hercules, the 


very celebrated Thin End of the Wedge.” 
“ Enough,” Icried. “ Dll see no more. 
let me out!” 


“What!” he said, “ you won’t look at the Last Ounce that 
broke the Camel’s Back, at the Straw which shows which 
way the Wind Blows, at the Bird in the Hand, nor the Eggs 


in the Bush ?” 
“ No,” L answered, rather eae ; 
ie 


the Tune of which the Old Cow * Sag 


“We have the skin of the cow carefully preserved,” he 
explained, “ and the original manuscript of the fatal compo- 
sition locked in a drawer up-stairs. There’s no knowing 

It may even prove to be the Music 
But I will not detain you Icnger, though I 
should much like to have shown you the Two Birds, and the 
arp that once; the Pierian 
Spring—we keep it in a tank—it’s rather unclean from so 
many dipping their fingers in to taste it; and a charming 
picture of the Long Lane that had no Turning, as it originally 
existed—it’s been a good deal built on of late years. How- 
ever, no doubt you will pay us another visit, when you can 


when it may be wanted. 
of the Future. 


One Stone that kil'ed them ; the 


more carefully examine the treasures of the gallery.” 


I escaped from the great hall of the institution with the 
We now stood in 


It was 
well supplied with books, in bindings that seemed rather 


feelings of one roused from a nightmare. 
a much smaller room, which looked like a library. 


serviceable and enduring, than ornamental. 


“T confess,” said the curator, “ that there is nothing here 
that need detain us long. This is called the Chamber of 
They are registered in 
No one can have the slightest difficulty 

You will be content, probably, 

Here, then, is Black as Night—Clear 
—True as Steel—Quick as 
We also collect here, 
for the use of novelists, the most established forms of begin- 
Here you have the 
favorite opening lines, ‘The sun was oa. sinking in the 
lankshire there 

lived,’ and the familiar mention of *Two horsemen who 
And here are the most 
esteemed concluding phrases, ‘ He vanished—into the night.’ 
‘The sins, sorrows, trials and troubles of Giles Scroggins 
were over for ever,’ and ‘ He raised her from the ground—she 
You are tired, | see, or I should like you to visit 

We have what we 
call our Poet's corner, with a very fine collection of fancies 
and imaginings, tropes and figures, some fetched from a very 
great distance, and some that are really so advanced in years 
that they should know better than to expose themselves as 
they do; but they have been much in request, however, and 
ye have also our 
Orator’s Refuge, where, in a conservatory, we preserve the 
Many, I venture to think, are rank 
weeds, and some are dreadtully faded ; but generally speak- 
I account for it from their 
so often having airings., We will pass over these wards. 
The Sanatorium and Penitentiary, however, I cannot allow 


Familiar Similes and Expressions. 
alphabetical order. 
in finding the one wanted. 
with a few examples. 
as Day—Plain as a Pikestaft 
Thought—Pale as Death—and so on. 

ning and concluding works of fiction. 
west ;’ ‘Fifty years ago in the county of 


might have been observed, &c. 


was Cea.’ 
the other departments of the institution. 


highly rated in every sense, of late. 
flowers of rhetoric. 


ing they all flourish very fairly. 


you to leave unvisited.” 


I followed him again, as he walked briskly forward, rat- 


But to 
And I had 


He thiew open the double doors of a large room. It was 
crowded with people of both sexes and all ages. I was 
struck by the extremely youthful appearance of some of 
them. They were variously occupied in writing, reading, 
conversing, or walking to and fro. Some were plainly in a 
dejected condition of mind, and sat at tables leaning their 

They looked jaded and worn, their 
dress neglected, their hair rumpled, and their eyes wandering. 
Others maintained a certain spruceness of aspect, bore them- 
selves erectly, and ‘glanced about with a sort of defiant self- 


and laughed 


tling his keys, his paper rebes rustling behind him. 
what a strange institution he had introduced me ! 
never before even heard of its existence ! 


heads upon their hands, 


satisfaction. They spoke in loud tones, 
frequently, always, it seemed to me, at their own jokes. 


noticed that here and there sat ladies in elegant dresses, with 
a simper on their faces, writing on loose sheets of paper very 
One of them, I remember, was smoking a 

cigarette, and sipping now and then from a Venetian glass 
In my own mind I decided that 

As fast as they 
wrote, and they wrote very fast indeed, their manuscript was 
taken from them, torn to shreds, and flung intoa waste- 
I took these 
to be critics. Nevertheless, the ladies continued their labors 
as persistently and industriously as ever. Glancing at the 


rapidly indeed. 


full of amber-colored liquid. 
these were fashionable female novelists. 


basket, by certain fierce, hungry-looking men. 


For Heaven’s sake 


“nor do I want to hear 


is 
talkers, there were no listeners. 


curator. 
“ You think these people dangerous?” I inquired. 


easy to get in here than to get out again.” 


patients,” he resumed. 


conscious of wrong-doing, and properly penitent. 


not to give occasion for their detention here again. 


worth. 


guilt. These are our most hopeless inmates.” 
“ But in what respect have they sinned ?” 


very many here at present. 


transgression of this kind soon becomes a habit. 
like drinking, only perhaps less pleasant. 
be regarded in the light of literary dipsomaniacs. 


on, from ‘Consule Planco’ to ‘ eve 


them here.” 

“ And you?” I said, turning to the curator. 

“T was an author,” he answered, bowing his head. 
it, but I’m not proud of it. Lam here for my sins. 


single exception. 


Miller’s Ward. 
Only this I would state. 
pressure. 
newspaper.” 
This [ regret I cannot now recall. 
you that 
to come over again—but that, of course, is impossible. 


equally guilty still at large in the world.” 


mates of the large room. 


many of them enjoy the highest popularity. 


or to any one. 
windows, and in some cases have a prodigious sale. 
them again.” 
I did so. 
mate literary friends. 
called upon quite recently. 
home; that he was not expected back for several days. 
was true enough. 
this most extraordinary asylum. 





sonably be expected of them. 
and they cannot be brought toa sense of their guilt. 
and their savage assaults upon language. 


ance is og | 


improved.” 
“T think I'l 


tances, although 
unconscious of my presence. 


But a ee uneasy feelin 
had come over me. ud 


I turned to depart. denly I founc 


advanced, he did the same. 


are an author; it’s useless to deny it. 
locked up here as much as any one. 
made free, very free, with the Miller Ward. 
Illustrations, and all the rest of it. 
doubt, are full of them. 
of turning the key upon you.” 

“ Never,” I cried. 
doubt. 
any more.” 


lar to hinder my departure. 


maniacally. 
rator. 


was surrounded. 
But it was impossible to hold him ; 


effort merely knocked off his tal!, conical hat. 
his aspect underwent a change. 
formed. eo | he had ceased to be the curator. 


deed. 


doubt. 








other groups I observed that while there were very many 


“We need not advance beyond the threshold,” said the 


“Not exactly,” he answered. “ But many find it more 
1 thought he 
| looked at me significantly as he spoke. “These are our 
“Some have been lodged here by 
their friends, in hopes of amendment of their condition. 
Some have been committed here for a term for safe custody 
and punishment in consequence of their persistence in error 
after repeated warnings. You will observe that a few are 
They will 
probably be released shortly with a ticket-of-leave and a 
certificate of their good behavior, upon their signing * pe 
regre 
to state that pledges of that kind are, in truth, of very little 
But the majority endeavor to justify themselves, 
assert their innocence, or rather, I should say, brazen out. their 


The worst oftenders have been guilty of savage assault and 
battery upon the Queen’s English. Of these there are not 
There has been some reform in 
that regard. Others have been convicted, after a fair trial, of 
passing hackneyed quotations, and the abuse of familiar ex- 
pressions, trite illustrations, and figures of speech, ete. They 
have erred almost involuntarily in the first instance, but 
It’s very 
Our inmates may 
When 
they once begin there is no stopping them. They go on and 

inch a king,’ from ‘ ab 
initio’ to ‘ ad infinitum,’ or ‘ hic jacet,’ until, in short, you find 


“Town 
I have 
in my time used and abused every article contained in this 
institution without, so far as I can now call to mind, one 
I have ransacked our Poet’s Corner, and 
made available the contents of our Orator’s Refuge, even of 
I have little excuse to offer for my sins. 
I had often to write under extreme 
I was once the esteemed contributor of a leading 
He even mentioned the title of the journal. 
“But Ican only assure 
am now deeply penitent, and if my time — but 
now 
hold the office of curator of this institution, and am also a 
warning of what a popular writer may sink to. I do not hope 
that I shall ever live to be relieved of my present odious du- 
ties, though I cannot but think that there are many offenders 


“Then all these are authors?” I said, pointing to the in- 


“Of course they are; for what else did you take them? 
They are poets, historians, essayists, novelists, journalists ; 
Surely you 
must know them; they cannot, indeed, be unknown to you 

Why, their photographs are in all the shop 
Louk at 


Forthwith I recognized several of my most inti- 
One of them, I remembered, I had 
I was told that he was —~ 

t 
He had come, or he had been brought to 


“ Some of our patients,” said the curator, perhaps reading 
my thoughts, “present themselves here quite voluntarily. 
They feel an attack coming on, and they know that they are 
safer here than anywhere else. The paroxysm over, they are 
immediately released. Others are quite incorrigible offenders ; 
they are here for safe custody and reform, if that could rea- 
But if released to-day, they 
would certainly recommence to-morrow their old evil courses ; 
Strange 
to say, many are even proud of their cruel abuse of terms 
They are as luna- 
tics who dress themselves in all kinds of worn-out frippery 
and tawdry finery, and persist in believing that their appear- 


go now, please,” I said; for it was painful to 
me to be standing thus gazing at so many afflicted acquain- 
should state that they appeared to be quite 


myself opposite to the face and figure of a man I knew well. 
He recognized me immediately. As I bowed, smiled, and 
[ put out my right hand to greet 


him. (Strange! He stretched forth his left. Ah! Twas 
looking at my own reflection in a large mirror ! 

“T thought as much,” exclaimed the curator. “ I’ve sus- 
pected it for some time, and now I’m convinced of it. You 


You ought to be 
You, in your time, have 
You have re- 
sorted frequently, too frequently, to our gallery of Familiar 
Our Figures of Speech 
have often posed before your desk. Your writings, I don’t 
Come, a brief stay in our sanato- 
rium, a sharp course of remedial treatment will do you all | 
the good in the world. Let me have the immediate pleasure, 


“T have been guilty with the rest, no 
But,” I added, resorting to the simple penitential 
phrase familiar to me in my childhood, “I will never do so 


T endeavored to avoid him, but he arrested me by the col- 
A desperate struggle ensued. 
The curator’s bunch of keys fell with a great crash. His 
paper robes were torn to shreds. “ Another victim !” shrieked 
the inmates of the institution, suddenly perceiving the con- 
flict, and hurrying towards us, dancing, leaping, and howling 

i Still I fought with the cu- 
is frail raiment 
gave way inmy grasp. He was overpowering me. My last 
hen, strangely, 
His features were trans- 
He was 
my cousin, Richard Roe, shaking my arm very violently in- 


“Hullo, I say, old fellow,” he observed, “ you’ve been 
asleep, and having a jolly dream, by the look of you, no 
It comes of taking so much sherry at lunch. Now, 

come along, and see the mummies. They’re no end of a lark.” 


“No, thank you,’ I answered. “I’ve seen mummies 
enough, and larks enough. Two killed by one stone!” I 
was talking incoherently. “ Let me alone, please.” 

“ But you'll be locked up if you stay here much longer.” 

“Locked up? Never; I’m not so lost as that comes to.” 
Presently, I resumed, with greater sobriety, “ You’ve had 
enough of exhibitions, I trust.” 

“Thank you, yes. I think I’ve seen all I want to. I 
shall go back home to-night by the late express.” 

“Thank Heaven! I mean I hope you've enjoyed your 
stay in town.” 

“ Very fairly. Only at these exhibitions the worst of it is 
there’s too much to be seen.” 

“T agree with you. There’s a great deal too much to be 
seen; I’ve found it so. The lions of London, like other 
lions, are terribly devouring. They’ve made quite a meal of 
me.” 

I don’t, think he quite followed the meaning of my remarks. 
Indeed, he rarely did. 

“Talking of meals, let’s have dene with sight-seeing and 

dine,” he said. 
It seemed to me I had never heard a more sensible speech. 
He had at last appreciated the fact that man has other facul- 
ties than those of eyes and ears, and that the dinner-table has 
attractions which lions cannot afford.— Al! the Year Round. 





——— 
* DRAWING-ROOM SLANG. 


We have already at different times tried to deserve well of 
the world by remonstrating against the errors of petticoatery, 
and against certain freakish ‘‘ sports” in the rosebud garden 
of girls. Culture, however, seems to bring its shadows with 
it, if indeed there can be said to be any development of culture 
in the innumerable young ladies about town. Whatever its 
flowers, no one can doubt the yearly crops of ill weeds that are 
the rank growth of: wealthy leisure ; and for our own sakes we 
exhort women to keep that part of the earthly paradise of 
which they are in charge as well ordered as may be. The 
great majority of good women deserve to have their hands 
strengthened at a time when the vanity and ignorance of some 
prominent prophetesses have brought discredit even on true 
superiority in education and intellectual power. Women must 
see to it that they do not fall into the irretrievable inferiority 
that threatens them. Like dram-drinkers, too many among 
them think to effect a cure of their weakness by fresh sips of 
the poison that injures them, while they neglect the legitimate 
sources of their strength, and wilfully paralyze the influence 
which they ought to possess. Amongst the many strong cards 
in woman's hand is her acknowledged subtlety and refined 
strength in the use of language; but she throws it away when 
she rivals men in ‘‘ talking shop,” and in professional slang and 
the jabber of the season. There is an incongruity grotesque 
but serious in the notion of an *‘ awfully jolly g. p.” (girl of the 
period) presiding at the dawn of inielligence in the child who 
is father to the man. On her early care and wise governance 
depends largely the after-day of his life. She holds the keys 
which open the gates of knowledge, and she possesses in her 
prudent motherhood a greater power than could be supplied by 
any possible development of le or increase in medical or 
theological acquirements. A crew of freckled girl-students 
may some day chalieuge the elder Universities, some withered 
phenomenon may ride a Derby winner, the phrenological 
formation of the heads of the coming race of women may be 
as pronounced as that of Socrates, and all men may be bound 

in the meshes of feminine legislation; yet these triumphs 

would be a bad exchange for that natural power of moulding 

ordinary speech which our fair leaders in jargon seem disposed 
to sacrifice. From different but convergant causes women are 

losing position all along the line of social march, and one of 
the most suicidal of their abdications is their misuse of their 
mother-tongue. Rough recklessness we might condone, but 
to be rough, reckless, and unintelligible except to their mates 
in slang is a note of savagery sounded within our civilized pale 

that ought to startle us. It is all very well to smile at the in- 
congruity of bad language from sweet aud well-cut lips, and to 
be tickled by the grotesque effect of horsy or Cannon-street 
terms when used by Lady Clara Vere de Vere; but, however 
much our satiated taste may enjoy such surprises, these tricks 
of the tongue are not safe jokes, ‘‘ Nous ne tenons les uns 
aux autres que par la parole” was a truth better understood in 
Moutaigne’s time than it is now. 

A great deal might be, and ought to be, said in reproof of 
the ot h that accompanies our increasing 

looseness of manners. Men do not, it is true, swear as volubly 
as the Mohawks and Squire Westerns of the last century ; 

though their reticence hardly comes of increased reverence ; 

but women no longer contine themselves to such ‘* sarcenet 

oaths” as fell from tbe lips of the Reynolds and Gainsborough 

divinities. They assert their ‘‘ advanced” position by little 
ventures into the region of blasphemy, and increased profanity 
in the use of sacred names, as may be seen in certain pictares 
of life by female hands of undoubted accuracy. Our manners 
are at the best but of superficial polish, and are very ready to 
relapse into bulldog barbarism ; und here are our ladies, the 
core and reserve of our civilizing forces, breaking out into 
strange oaths, or, not having originality enough for that, 
adopting the used up expletives of roughs and rowdies. Yet, 
startling as her profanity may be, we doubt whether the 
historical young lady of Folkestone who gauged her indiffer- 
ence by ‘‘two d—ns of a tinker,” is in the long run as mis- 
chievons as the languishing fair who cannot be ‘‘ fetched by 
such awful chalk” as, for instance, a village sermon—who finds 
domestic life a ‘‘one-horse affair’—whose ‘‘ relieving officer 
muffs the business” if he advises certain reforms in her “* awfully 
jolly” style—who requires, as restorative to her over-wrought 
nerves, “‘thunder and lightning” or ‘‘shandy gaff,” though 
that is, when absorbed, *‘ simply skittles,” you know, not half 
such a drink as a b. and +.—who can put you on several 
‘*morals” in the way of ‘‘ goes” and “ chasers,” tell the points 
of her ‘*‘ quad” and the history of the chief ‘ pretty horse- 
breakers,” but ‘‘can’t execute a large order” in the way of 
virtues esteemed by those fogies and ‘‘ howling bores,” her 
grandfathers. But the slang dictionary is becoming so volumi- 
nous that we cannot pretend even to give an idea of its various 
dialects, ranging as they do from the ribaldry of the Kentish 
hopper to the drawled jargon of Goodwood and Hurlingham. 
There are as many cants as there are coteries, and each variety 
of ‘‘g. p.” has its own eccentricity of speech. Never was 
there such havoc in language. In our modish antipathy to 
formulas we are bringing in chaos. Learned professors are, 
it is true, playing grand fantasias on Sanskrit, and proving all 
things by philology ; but, meantime, ordinary speech is attain- 
ing that true no-meaning which is not only puzzling but js 
quite incompatible with wit. It may be well that crafty mas- 
ters in word fence should conceal their thoughts in subtle 
phrases at need, but involuntery i prehensibility is another 
and less desirable accomplishment. Can it be that the modern 
preciéuse is wise in her generation, and that, like the cuttle- 
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fish, she finds it useful to hide her real self from close inspec- 
tion by discoloring the element in which she lives? She 
commits herself to no ‘‘indirect claims,” she avoids explana- 
tion by remaining inexplicable; she disengages herself of 
many troublesome «bligations of faith and morals by adopting 
a lingo into which certainly neither the ‘Ten Commandments 





nor the Apostles’ Creed could be translated—a lingo so'slippery | sure to be taken. 


that we seem entering on a cycle in which gesture will be more 
trustworthy than speech. Everything repeats itself. Perhaps 
we are going to have a new version of the Tower of Babel, 
legend, with new scenery, when through corruption of speech 
we become unintelligible. Some new start must be made, and 
future Max Mullers and Alices in Wonderland will be required 
to lay anew the foundations of language. Let us hope, mean- 
time, that some popular actresses may not have learned the 
alphabet of gesture. 

While we remonstrate against the degradation of speech in 
which women are, as might be expected, largely concerned, we 
are not sanguine of reform in the taste which will have all its 
dishes highly spiced. Idle life, and a rage of amusement and 
new sensations, dissipate our strength until we avoid all action 
that has not for its end more excitement. Women especially 
suffer in the general race after pleasure, and are the first to 
shirk labor. They sbriek for work which they know nothing 
about, because shrieking is in these times a paying profession, 
aid there is in it infinite satisfaction to vanity ; but women 
have, even more than men, lost the habit of labor, and with it 
disappears the sense of responsibility for action. Hence a 
growing recklessness among women which we need not point 
out.—Saturday Review. 


> ——_ 


CROCODILE SHOOTING IN NORTH QUEENSLAND. 


Strolling along the banks of the Pioneer river, about nine 
miles from its mouth at Mackay, in N. Queensland, early in 
July, 1870, I caught a glimpse of a good-sized crocodile lying 
basking on a small spit of muddy sand projecting about twelve 
yards into the river, 100 vards ahead of me. Under the cover 
of a bank of sand and some brush tea tree growing upon it, I 
stalked within eighteen yards of him, and, aiming three in- 
ches behind bis fore paw, gave him two bullets as quickly as 
I could, one after another, from a 12-guage C. F. breech- 
loader (a smooth bore). He gave a lash with his tail, and 
made a sound something between a grunt and a feeble roar, 
but, to my delight, did not move from the spot. I reloaded 
quickly, and walked out from my covert to within a few yards 
of him, when I found that, though not dead, he seemed para- 
lysed as to his fore legs, but still able to lash his tail with 
some force, and raise his body up on his hind legs. Having 
wounded another in the same place a few days before, that 
had managed to scramble into the water, I still felt quite un- 
certain of bagging him; so, as I was in a beiter position to 
see it, being more over him, I took a shot at his eye, but, 
allowing too much for the rise, made a bad one, hitting bim 
just above the upper lip, which, of course, had no vital effect. 
This left me with only one more bullet, and, as I could not 
tell whether he was more than stunned for the time, and I 
wanted to put him out of pain, I gave him a charge of No. 3 
shot behind the shoulder. But this did not seem to affect 
him in the; slightest, and I began to despair of being able to 
‘*kill him intirely” at all; so, determined to have something 
to show, I tried to cut off one of the horny projections on his 
tail; however, there was too much ‘* life in the old dog” for 
that, and he sent me spinning into the water. I then tried 
with my last bullet to hit the spine, and, standing close over 
him, fired straight down at the back of his neck. He did not 
move, so I thought I would try his mouth, which was wide 
open, as when I first saw him, and which he had kept open 
all the time. I got a piece of stick, and put it well across his 
jaws, and freely confess that the scrunch with which he came 
down upon it, and the way he shook it, startled me considera- 
bly; though he had scarcely any teeth, he fairly crunched it 
to splinters. I had no knife with me large enough to make 
any deep impression, so I fired another charge of shot in be- 
hind his shoulder, and this, from being discharged so close, 
seemed nearly to finish him. Iwas now able to cut the last 
four inches off the tip of his tail, though he still had sufficient 
power to draw it several times out of my hand while I was 
doing it; but I think a good deal of this movement must have 
been merely muscular action, without the animal having any 
feeling left in him. I rode out on the following day with a 
string to measure him, and found him lying quite dead, ex- 
actly as I had left him; in fact, he had never moved from the 
spot where I first saw and shot him. From the tip of the 
nose to the tip of the tail he was 15 ft. 3 in., and his girth 
just in front of the hind legs was 6 ft.; his skull, which I have 
kept, measured 2 ft. 2 in. long, without the skin, and 14 in. 
in the widest part. I found on examining it that he had 
been shot before; two bullets had broken away a large piece 
of the bone just above the right eye and between it and tho 
temple, but had failed to strike the small cavity that contains 
the brain. {As far as I could make out, he had been shot 
about three montbs before by a neighbor, Mr. C. E. Romilly, 
who has been very destructive amongst the crocodile on the 
Pioneer, having killed some fourteen in the last eighteen 
months, varying in size from 15 ft. down to a baby of some 
eee 

Its nest was like a haycock in shape, about 3 ft. 6 in. high, 
made of half-decayed leaves and vegetable matter, over which 
the female is said to blow water to keep up the fermentation, 
which under the tropical sun causes the heat to hatch the 
eggs. Sixty eggs were taken from this nest; they appeared 
to me rather smaller than those I saw in Egypt, about 3} in. 
long by 2} in. in breadth, both ends the same size, and bluntly 
rounded. It is curious to think of a monster like this—aye, 
and sometimes twice his size—having once ,been contained in 
such a small piece of eggshell. 

Hearing there was a travelling photographer in Mackay, I 
poured some corrosive sublimate down the throat and into 
the wounds of my “defunct saurian,” as he was locally termed, 
and he kept perfectly sweet till the following day, when we 
produced an admirable likeness, which shows him exactly as 
he lay when I first saw him. On dissection I found nothing 
in his stomach except eight or ten large stones the size of a 
fist—no food whatever; but I have found the shells of five 
river turtle inside one. There were only two sound teeth, 
the rest being lost, probably through age and the previous 
wounds. The points of the others were decayed off in the 
jaw bone, showing the young teeth, of which these animals 
are provided with sometimes four, one beneath the other, in 
one socket, each smaller than that above it; so that you see 
atooth 3 in. long covering others down to an infantile tusk 
not } in.—a happy provision for old age, in a case where not 
even the most ruthless dentist would venture to measure for a 

se set. 

_ This species is the true crocodile, the indentations in the 
jaw to allow the teeth to pass being clearly shown. In the 
skull, also, the orifice for the nares has no division, two of 
the main distinctions between the crocodile and alligator. 





These brutes are found as far south as the Fitzroy and Bar-| 
nett rivers, where some very large ones have been killed; 
and they abound in all the rivers from there northwards to the 
Gulf of Carpentaria. We find them a nuisance, as they pre- 
vent bathing, and are very destructive to dogs, who in this hot 
country will go into the water, where sooner or later they are 

Though sby beasts when on land, they are 
bold enough in the water, and when hungry nothing will pre- 
vent them from coming at their prey. In swimming cattle 
across a river they have taken a calf, notwithstanding shouts 
and shots from the bank ; and only a few weeks ago a neigh- 
boring squatter, in fording the Pioneer on horseback, had his 
foot seized by one, and was only saved from a severe bite, or 
perhaps being dragged off his horse, by his stirrup-iron getting 
jammed across the animal’s jaws. 





However, they say of Britons, whenever they have a fine 
day they,wish ‘‘to go out and kill something ;” so, as the ruth- 
less race are increasing by degrees, do the crocodiles become 
‘beautifully less.” ‘They are the only large game besides 
kangaroos we can try our skill on; and we have attacked them 
here at the fountain-nead also, for this year two of their 
nests have been found and taken, with forty-one and forty- 
five eggs in them. The nests, which are generally built in 
the scrub near the water's edge, are mounds of small sticks, 
leaves, and vegetable matter, heaped up to a height of jabout 
3 feet, frequently against and supported by the trunk of a tree 
—instinct doubtless pointing this out as more secure against 
floods. ‘The eggs are laid without much order in this, rather 
above the centre, and well covered over with vegetable mat- 
ter. The eggs are a perfect oval, the same size at both ends, 
and measure 3 inches by 2.—The Field. 


ee eee 
FREE, AMONG THE DEAD. 


Here, thy way was set with snares, 
Mid thy harvest sprang the tares, 
Cankers lurked in fairest flowers, 
Nightshade twined in brightest bowers. 
Misconstructions, doubts, and scorns, 
Filled thy every path with thorns; 
Now, the haunting fears are fled. 

Thou art free, among the dead. 


Baffled here thy eagle sight, 

Weakened here thy arm of might, 

Tired here thy upward foot, 

Blighted here thy ripened fruit ; 
Coldness mocked thee —blindness jarred, 
Love was false and friendship hard ; 
Now, the latest sneer is said. 

Thou art free, among the dead. 


Nothing now compels thy heart, 

To the feeble human part, 

Nothing now can sting or fret, 

Nothing now of vague regret. 

Springing free from earthly stains, 

Doubt nor cloud thy soul restrains ; 

Free, where God’s full light is shed, 

Free, my darling, mong the dead. 
—All the Year Round. 


—>__—_—_ 


SNAKE-CHARMING IN LONDON. 
BY FRANK BUCKLAND. 


Snakes are regarded with horror and repugnance by the 
generality of man and womankind, and for this reason their 
habits and instincts have not been sufficiently studied. Snakes 
may be broadly divided into ——- and not poisonous. As 
a rule poisonous snakes will get out of man’s way if not at- 
tacked or insulted. I do not recommend, people trying to 
tame poisonous snakes, nor do I advise them to charm them 
after the fashion of Indian jugglers, though, as has been often 
shown, these poisonous snakes are generally ‘‘ doctored” as 
regards their fangs before the exhibition takes place. There 
is now in London a gentleman who has a charming family of 
pet snakes—harmless, of course. This gentleman’s name is 
Mann. He is a professor of music, and lives in Cheyne-walk, 
Chelsea. Mr. Mann called on me a day or two ago at my 
office, and requested me to give him assistance, as he has 
got into a bother with his neighbors about keeping his 
snakes. 

Anxious to be ‘of service to this gentleman, I called at his 
house in order to examine his snakery. He placed in the 
middle of the room a large box, which was carefully locked. 
He told me the box was always locked, unless he or his wife 
took out the snakes to feed or examine them. The first he 
produced from the box was a very fine common British snake 
(Coluber natrir). His snakes have all got names, and this 
one’s name was Julia. Julia not long ago laid thirty-six eggs, 
which were hatched out successfully. The next was also a 
common British snake. The ring round the neck was very 
bright in this snake. She rejoices in the name of Sylvia. 
Sylvia is very good at frogs; lately she ate nine frogs, seven 
large frogs and two small, at one meal, one after the other. 
Mr. Menn has also two other common snakes, whose names 
are Proteus and Beatrice, or her of the golden hair. This 
modern snake-charmer then dived his hand into the box, and 
brought out an exceedingly lively brown-colored snake. ‘The 
head is remarkably pretty and lizard-like, and it has the power 
of moving the head very quickly from side to side; the eye is 
also remarkably brilliant. ‘This snake was bought from Jam- 
rach; it is called a Lacertine, and comes from the coast of 
Mogador, Northern Africa ; it is perfectly harmless. Mr. Mann 
has had the lacertine about twenty months. It is a pretty 
elegant creature. It feeds on white mice. 

Mr. Mann then showed me the gem of his collection. It is 
a remarkably handsome Brazilian boa, measuring between 
five and six feet long, and weighing from twelve to fourteen 
pounds. The name of this snake is “‘Cleo,” short for Cleopa- 
tra. Continual beniiing and petting has caused this snake to 
become most remarkably tame, and I think there can be no 
doubt that she knows individuals. When placed .on the table 
**Cleo” would not come to me at all, but glided away to her 
master, who was sitting at the opposide sido of the table, and 
stretching her length from the table to the chair, gradually 
pulled her long length on tohim. She then glided up his 
right side, and folding her coils round his neck, placed her head 
close to her master’s face, and there she lay for some minutes 
quivering her black forked tongue with evident pleasure. Mr. 
Mann’s two little children, aged five and six respectively, then 
came into the room. They immediately ran to the snake and 
began playing with it, kissing it, and pulling it, calling it 
“Cleo; dear Cleo.” ‘‘Cleo” was then made to glide on the 
floor; the children ran after her and picked her up, and the 
little girl, picking her up, put her round her neck like a boa. 





very curious to see thase two little children encircled in 
“ Cleo’s” ponderous folds, reminding me much of the celebrated 
statue of the Laocoon, and if I recollect right, the marble 
children in the statue are represented as about the same age 
and size as Mr. Mann's two children. ‘‘ Cleo” is a particular 
favorite of Mrs. Maun’s, end I saw a very nice photograph of 
her, with ‘‘ Cleo” coiled round her neck. I subsequeutly saw 
Mrs. Mann in this attitude, with her pet snake. “ Cleo” has 
shed her skin several times, and it is curious to remark that 
sho has shed her skin ten times in two years. Mr. Mann has 
the last skin shed. It is quite perfect, and as thin as tissue 

aper, and I should think would make good pattern for fancy 
ace work, 

“Cleo” feeds principally on pigeons. If a pigeon is put in- 
to her cage, and she is not hungry, she seems to make friends 
with the pigeon, and will never attempt to eat it. Should, 
however, a fresh pigeon be put into her cage, she will devour 
it instantly. She feeds once a fortnight, and two pigeons wil! 
about last her for this time. Mr. Minn has observed that 
when let loose ‘‘ Cleo” always tries to climb upwards, whoreas 
the lacertine alway: seeks the ground. ‘‘ Cleo” most certainly 
knows her master and mistress. Once, when they went out 
of town, ‘‘Cleo’’ was sent away. © She pined, and would not 
feed during their absence. When Mr. and Mrs. Mann re- 
turned, after six months’ absence, ‘‘Cleo,” on hearing her 
mistress’s voice, instantly rashed out of her box, curled her- 
self round her, and kissed her face. She evidently recognized 
her kind friends and protectors. 

Mr. Mann has also another large Indian python, but this 
snake is not very well, and has private apartments to itself in 
a leather carpet-bag. The snakes will feed out of Mr. Mann's 

d. The common snakes eat frogs, and frogs only; the 
lacertine eats white mice; the python delights in guinea-pigs. 
Altogether I was exceedingly pleased with Mr. Mann's collec- 
tion of snakes. By his very successful snake-taming he has 
opened up quite a new chapter in natural history, and has 
shown what persevering kiudness will do in taming suakeos, 
poor creatures which have hitherto been thought to have little 
or no intelligence.—Land and Water. 
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DRAMATIC SITUATION AND DRAMATIC 
: CHARACTER. 


In England the theatre never became important as an in- 
strument of discussion. During its most flourishing period 
the consent of opinion among cultivated men was stronger 
than it has ever been since. Now and then Shakespeare con- 
descends to talk of some notorious folly for half a scene ; Ben 
Jonson is fond, asa poet and as a courtier, of girding at the 
Puritans; Beaumont and Fletcher, when the action drags, 
sometimes linger over a conversatien on social commonplaces. 
But so far as the theatre served its great masters for purposes 
of discussion, it served mainly for the discussion of personal 
questions. The war of allusions and satirical portraits seems 
to have raged hotly between poets of all ranks. It is hardly 
a loss that its traces have become hard to recognise, and that 
Middleton, and Marston, and Heywood should be the play- 
wrights who busied themselves most with the questions 
which London life suggested at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. Since then the drama in England has been 
kept under a constantly increasing pressure from all respecta- 
ble opinion—it has been forced to avoid disputed questions 
which could arouse strong feeling, for it has been compelled 
to be inoffensive, which is hardly the same thing as being in- 
nocent. It is characteristic of our manners that it is only in 
the cynical drama of the Restoration that we find any ap- 
proach to the comedy of discussion, and then the discussion 
is of the most superficial kind. But on the whole the disin- 
tegration of our classical drama did commence in the devel- 
opment of the dialectical and controversial element with 
which no drama can dispense altogether. Nor was it the re- 
sult in any degree of the over development of individual 
character. Character formed a more important element of the 
Elizabethan than of the Attic drama; but it was a stationary 
element in one, a growing element in the other. One reason 
for this has been given already ; another is to be found in the 
fact that a Greek play dealt with one point of a story which 
the audience knew already; and English play dealt generally 
with the whole of a story with which the greater part of the 
audience made their first acquaintance when they met it on 
the stage. Consequently the English drama appeals much 
more to curiosity than the Greek; we want to know what 
becomes of the characters, and we want to know what the 
characters were like, because we have seen them under too 
many sets of circumstances to be content to identify them 
with any one. Here, too, the influence of the actors came 
in; it was not enough to do what had been done upon the 
ancicnt stage, to assume a sex, or an age, or a passion; it 
was necessary (all the more necessary as the mask had disap- 
peared) to assume a personality, and the poct was obliged to 
provide a personality for the actors to assume. If it was 
necessary for the poet to carry the conception of character 
far enough to be suflicient for the audience, he naturally en- 
deavored to carry it far enough.to satisfy himself. Besides, 
the two were in sympathy, and wanted the same thing. 
This consideration may serve to explain why a!l the great 
plays of Marlow, except “ Edward II.,” are studies of charac- 
ters; but then we are tempted to ask how is it that after 
Shakespeare the characters become more and more shadowy, 
till in Shirley we have nothing but grandiose puppets 
modelled on familiar types swaggering with a kind of stilted 
grace through situations as conventual as themselves? The 
answer is not far to seek; the development of character was 
stifled by the same cause which originally had stimulated it : 
to have carried it beyond the point at which Shakespeare left 
it would have led dramatic poetry into refinements or uxtra- 


| vagances, either of which would have been equally fatal to 


the production of a tellirg series. of clear and rational stage 


effects. The contemporaries of Beaumont and Fletcher 
pleased themselves with the thought that they bad brought 
the English theatre to perfection—that they had combined 


the rich nature of Shakespeare with the mature art of Jonson. 
Nor were these enlogies quite unfounded ; art continues for 
the most part to advance for some time after it has begun to 
dwindle. We may acknowledge that Beaumont and Fletcher 
made real progress in catching the tone of well-bred society, 
and in putting a story on the stage in the most animated and 
intelligible way. If it were necessary to prove the extent of 
the decline in higher things, which accompanied this super- 
ficial progress, it would be enough to observe that while their 
characters interest, or sometimes even fascinate ns, so long as 
they are on the stage, when the play is over, we take leave of 
them without regret ; they make no more permanent impres- 
sion upon us than the figures in a magic Jantern would if they 
could talk. But the characters of Shakespeare fill the 
imagination with a definite abiding presence no less substan- 
tial than that which the characters of history impress.— 








(I wonder if this was the origin of the word boa.) “Cleo” 
evidently enjoyed the fun as much as the children. It was 





Cornhill Magazine. 
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MR. FROUDE AS AN HISTORIAN. 


The one distinct impression we carry away from Froude’s 
history is that of the living reality of his figures. In Marlowe's 
‘*Faustus” the Doctor conjures up for the amusement of the 
Emperor a procession of stately and beautiful shadows to 
represent the great ones of the past. When the shadows of 
Alexander the Great and his favorite pass by the Emperor can 
hardly restrain himself from rushing to clasp the hero in his 
arms, and has to be reminded by the wizard that ‘‘ these are 
but shadows not substantial.” Even then the Emperor can 
scarcely get over his impression of their reality, for he cries : 


I have heard it said 
That this fair lady, whilst she lived on earth, 
Had on her neck a little wart or mole ; 


and lo! there is the mark on the neck of the beautiful form 
which floats acress his field of vision. Mr. Froude’; shadows 
are like this: so deceptive, so seemingly vital and real; with 
the buauty and the blot alike conspicuous; with the pride and 
passion of the hero, and the heroine’s white neck and the wart 
on it. Mr. Froude’s whole soul, in fact, is in the human 
beings whom he meets as he unfolds his narrative. He is not 
an historical romancist, as some of his critics have called him. 
He is a romantic or heroic portrait painter. He has painted 
pictures on bis pages which may almost compare with those of 
Titian. heir glances follow you and haunt yon like the 
wonderful eyes of C#sar Borgia or the soul-piercing resigna- 
tion of Beatrice Cenci. But is Mr. Froude a great historian ? 
Despite this splendid faculty, nay, perhaps because of this, he 
wants the one great and essential quality of the true historian, 
accuracy. He wants altogether the cold, patient, stern quality 
which clings to facts—the scientific faculty. His narrative 
never-stands ont in that ‘‘dry light” which Bacon so com- 
mends, the light of undistorted and clear Truth. The tempta- 
tions to the man with a gift of heroic portrait-painting are too 
great for Mr. Froude’s resistance. His genius carries him 
away and becomes his master. . . - Mr. Froude has 
created a Mary Queen of Scots as the poets and painters have 
created a mermaid. He has made her one of the most impos- 
ing figures in our modern literature, to which indeed she is an 
important addition. So of his Queen Elizabeth; so, to a 
lesser extent, of his Henry VIII., because, although there he 
may have gone even further away from bistory, yet I think he 
was misled rather by his anxiety to prove a theory than by the 
fascination of a picture growing under his own hands, 
Everything becomes for the hour subordinate to this 
passion for the picturesque in good or evil. Mr. 
Froude’s personal integrity and candor are constantly 
coming into contradiction with this artistic tempta 
tion ; but the portrait goes on all the same. He is too honest 
and candid to conceal or pervert any fact that he knows. He 
tells everything frankly, but continues his portrait. It may be 
that the very vices which constitute the gloom and horror of 
this portrait suddenly prove their exist in the character of 
the person who was chosen to illustrate the brightness and 
glory of human nature. Mr. Froude is not abashed. He 
frankly states the facts; shows how, in this or that instance, 
Truth did tell shocking lies, Mercy ordered several massacres, 
ad Virtue fell into the ways of Messalina. But the portraits 
of ‘Trnth, Mercy, and Virtue remain as radiant as ever.— 





change.” There is a coldness between the parties now. 


thrown violently on her face. “If ever I kiss anybody again!" 
said she, vengefully, as she arose; ‘‘ any woman, at least!” she 
thoughtfully added. 


From the Sister Isle—Master’s away from home, sir. Would 
you please to leave your name ?—Faix, an’ what should I be 
lavin’ me name forr, bedad! when he knows me quite well ? 
Considerate—Mrs. Clovermead (to her coachman): What's 
the matter, Daniel ?—(He had kept his hand to his cheek 
during the drive).—Have you got a toothache ?—Daniel: No 
mu’m thanky’ mu’m. But I was afeard, mu’m—I've been a 
having ingons at my dinner, mum!!! 

EPIGRAM BY ODGER. 
The Lords’ the ‘‘ fly-wheel.” Lor! how ill I feel! 
Nay, Hatherley, “‘the fly upon the wheel.” 
Odd Taste—If, as is c ly supposed, to eat coal is 
symptomatic of a morbid condition of consumption, we are in 
a = way, for just now that article is in every body's mouth. 
— Punch. 








Dux Femina Facti—Young Walkist: I’m in luck, to come 
with such a good appetite for such a savory bit as this duck.— 
Landlady: You may say that, sir; for we should have had 
nothing in the place but bacon and eggs if the poor thing 
hadn't been so sickly for the last few days, we thought it was 
just kindness to put it out of its misery. 

Jenkins and the ‘‘ Claimant’”—An item of provincial news is 
to the effect that as ‘‘ the Claimant” passed through Gloucester, 
he was presented by a Mr. Jenkins with a bottle of corn sol- 
vent. Holders of Tichborne bonds will be glad to hear that 
there is something solvent about him. 

A Pattern Cook—Miss Laura: Why, cook, you've 8 

new jacket lying on the floor, there!—Cook: Oh, it’s all right, 
miss. Ion’y made free for to borrow it as a pattern for one 
I’m a-waken’ for myself. 

In a Marked Manner—Shakespere may be quoted as an 
authority that vaccination displays one of the attributes of 
mercy—it blesses ‘‘ him that takes.” 

Horrors in High Life—The fashion, which has for some time 
past led ladies of the highest rank to witness the slaughter of 
innocent pigeons at Hurlingham, has resulted as we always 
predicted it would. The sex has become hardened to blood- 
shed. Only last week a beloved and gracious princess-mar- 
chioness attended at Wimbledon—so says a daily paper—to 
‘witness the shooting of her husband!” And they ie been 


‘ot my 


married but little more than a-year !— Fun. 


A Centre Ornament—Your nose. 
Seaside Views—'Ihat visitors should be plundered unmerci- 


fully. 


Notice of a Peal—A flash of lightning. 

Waiting for the Tied—Waiting for the ‘‘ husbands’ boat.” 
Everybody cannot afford a sea bath at Scarborough, but a 
farthing dip at home is within the reach of all. 


The Grate Question—What’s the coals going to cost next 
winter ? 





Galary. 





FACTS AND FANCIES 


The harvest is finished in the south of France, is far 
advanced in the departments of the centre, and is now being 
commenced in the neighborhood of Paris. 

The announcement of Sir Richard Wallace having become 
proprietor of the late Lord Hertford’s estates in County 
Antrim, bas been received by the tenantry with great demon- 
strations of joy. 

The Hudson Bay Co, bas just had landed at Quebec 180 
hardy young Sco'tchmer, below 22, who will be made agents 
and messengers between their various posts and civilization. 

An African giant, seven feet five inches in his stockings, 
refused to join Barnum’s menagerie at St. Louis, preferring to 
draw a hend-cart rather than breathe, in company with the 
giraffe, the atmosphere of the circus. 

12,208,000 tons fof coal were exported from Great Britain 
during !ast year. 


Under Pheonix Park, Dublin, there is a vast deposit of coal. 


Sapphire is the stone most used for betrothal rings in Eas- 
tern countries, its color being ewblematic of faitbfuluess,* 


Two things indicate an obscure understanding—to be silent 
when we ought to converse, and to speak when we should be 
silent. 


It is not generally known that the United States consumes 
more sugar in progortion to its population than avy other 
country. 

The Comtesse d'Harcourt, whose husband represents the 
French Republic at the Court of St. James, has just received, 
with a flattering letter, the Cross of Honor and Devotion from 
Court Chiese de Santa Croce, grand master of the Order of St. 
John of Jerusalem. 

Messrs. Rothschild, bankers at Paris ‘and Frankfort, have 
received, in recognition of their services rendered to the Rus- 
sian Government, the insignia of the St. Anne and Stanislaus 
Orders of the first class. The head of the London house, 
Baron Lionel Rothschild, has likewise received a present of a 
costly malachite vase, value 5,000 roubles, 

The Town Council of Chicago is asked to change the name 
of some fifty streets. The main troubles are ‘‘ Woong street,” 
“Ruin street,” ‘‘ Whiskey Point,” and ‘Queen Place.” 
Change is certainly wanted. 


A brother of the Marquis of Lorne, it is said, is shortly to be 


Agility is good at cricket, Lut give me ‘‘ Grace.” 
The young ladies of the period must be given to dreamy 
speculations, they build such castles in the (b)air.—Judy. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


A new experiment has been made near London, with a view 
of meeting the great demand existing in that city for dwellings 
for the humbler classes. A new town is to be built in the 
suburbs, close to a line of railway, and to consist entirely of 
workmen’s houses—1,200 in number. One feature of the pro- 
ject is that each of the tenants, after a time, is to become the 
owner of his house, by paying a certain sum in addition to the 
rent. In the center is a large plot for a recreation ground, and 
there are also to be lecture-halls, schools, clubs, reading-rooms, 
baths, and other conveniences. Public houses are not to be 
admitted. The experiment will be watched with great interest 
in England, and, doubtless, in this country also. 

The ex-Emperor Napoleon, in an interview with a co - 
dent of the London Zeleyraph, said he did not consider the 
approaching meeting of the Emperors of Germany, Russia, and 
Austria any indication of danger to the peace of Euro) The 
lete Emperor keenly criticized the expenditures of M. Thiers’s 
Administration of the Government of France. 


At a banquet in Brighton on Saturday Mr. Stanley, while 
responding to a toast, thought he heard expressions of in- 
credulity from some of the guests as to his meeting Dr. Living- 
stone. He vehemently retorted, withdrew in indignation from 
the table, and subsequently left Brighton. It is understood 
that he will probably return before the close of the meeting of 
the British Association. 

At Marlborough-street, on the 29th ult., the summonsagainst 
the Hon. Alfred Walter Wemyss-Charteris, son of Lord Elcho, 
for assaulting James Nicholls, a waiter at Miss Green's Hotel, 
St. James's street, was again brought before Mr. Newton. It 
will be remembered that a conuter charge of indecent conduct 
was brought against Nicholls, and Mr. Newton committed 
him for trial, and ordered the summons against Major Char- 
teris to stand over for five weeks, until the result of the trial 
of Nicholls had been ascertained. Nicholls was tried and 
acquitted, the jury at the same time stating that they con- 

idered the duct of Major Charteris exemplary and honor- 
able. The summons was now withdrawn. 

George Isambiel, of Russian extraction, late butler to Prince 
Soltykoff, was charged at the Westminster police-court on the 








married to Miss Claughton, daughter of the Right Rev. Bishop 
~ Rochester, and youngest sister of the Hon. Mrs. Anson, of 
ndon. 


A man out West says he moved so many times during one 
year that whenever a covered wagon stopped at the gate his 
chickens would fall on their backs and hold up their feet, in 
order to be thrown in. 

Ecclesiastical history tel!s the story of Cassiodorus, who, at 
the age of seventy, retired to a monastery and devoted the 
remaining twenty years of his life to literature and religion ; 
and of Epiphanius, who became an author at 64, and wrote 
several large works before his death. 


A few days since, one of our popular attorneys called upon 
another member of the profession and asked his opinion upon 
& certain point of law. The lawyer to whom the question was 
addressed drew himself up and said, ‘I generally get paid for 
telling what I know.” ‘The questioner thereupon drew a half- 


dollar “‘ fractional” from his pocket, handed it to the other, | was little evidence against the prisoner, adjourned the hearing , 


29th ult., with stealing a pair of black pearl eardrops, a diamond 
and turquoise cross, a diamond ring, a ruby ring, two diamond 


stars, two diamond brooches, and other valuable jewellery and 
stones, value £1,800, late the property of the Princess Solty- 
koff. After the death of the Princess in June a | quantity 


of her jewellery was missed, and, as every confidence was 
placed in the prisoner, he was the last to be suspected. The 
prisoner was a great friend of a young man named Ernest 
Porter, whose father was a grocer in Elizabeth-street, Pimlico. 
With this young man the prisoner made an excursion to 
Virginia Water a few weeks ago, but from something that 
transpired between them young Porter called the attention 
of his father to a parcel of jewellery the prisoner had left 
with him to take care of, saying it had been left by an aunt. 
He, evidently fearing he might be dragged into the matter, 
left London, but meanwhile the detectives went to Mr. 
Porter's, took possession of the jewellery, and afterwards 
apprehended the prisoner. Mr. Arnold, who thonght there 





and coolly remarked: ‘‘ Tell me all you know and give me the 


A Bridgeport lady remained too long on a train to kiss a 
female friend, and trying to get off «fter it bad started, was 


of the case. The police state that a large quantity of property 
is still missing. 

The Rev. John Light, vicar of All Saints’ Church, Clysdale- 
road, Nottinghill, was summoned at the Hammersmith police- 
court lately for so keeping a dog as to be a nuisance and 
injurious to health. A cross-summons had been taken out by 
the rev. gentleman against Mr. James Edward Barclay, the 
complainant, for disturbing him at his residence by knocking 
at,the door at half-past four in the morning. Mr. Barclay said 
that he had resided at No. 9, Clysdale-road about six weeks, 
and during the whole of that time his rest had been disturbed 
by the barking and howling of the defendant's dog, which was 
kept at the church. On the day for which he was summoned 
for knocking at the defendant's door the dog barked so 
badly that neifher he nor his wife could sleep. He got up, 
and went to the defendant’s house to inquire for the gardener’s 
address, to see if there was anything the matter with the dog. 
The gardener quieted the dog, and then witness went to bed 
and had two hours’ rest., Ultimately the summonses were 
withdrawn, on the understanding that the dog would be re- 
moved in a reasonable time. The complainant apologized for 
going to Mr. Light’s door at an unseasonable time in the 
morning. 





IRELAND, 

The passage of the repeal of the party Procession Act was 
generally celebrated throughout Ireland by the Roman Catho- 
lics. At Belfast, while a procession was passing through the 
streets, it was stoned by a large crowd of persons, and a riot 
commenced which lasted for days. Four persons were killed 
on the streets on Monday. The peaceably-disposed citizens of 
Belfast were greatly dissatisfied at the want of vigor evinced 
by the authorities in suppressing the riots. Ruffiaus with 
pistols in their hands stalked through the city, and whole 
sections were given up to the rioters. The arrests, in propor- 
tion to the numbers engaged! andjthe casualties, have been 
remarkably few. In the hospitals are many victims of the 
riots, quite a large number of whom bear sword cuts and bullet 
wounds, 

The mob on Monday attacked three large warehouses, and 
made a complete wreck of the interior of the buildings, carry- 
ing off every portable article. and demolishing other mercban- 
dise. The magistrates becoming convinced of their inability 
to restore order, surrendered the city into the hands of the 
military, thus practically establishing martiel law. The com- 
manding officer of the troops issued a proclamation warning 
all quietly disposed citizens to remain in their houses, and 
saying that every person found on the streets would be looked 
upon as a rioter and treated accordingly. All public houses 
received orders to close their doors and not to reopen them 
until permitted by the authorities. 

A dispatch says the sole object of the rioters in renewing 
the disorders in that city on Monday was plunder. Re-enforce- 
ments for the troops now in Belfast continue to arrive, but the 
railway facilities are insufficient to promptly convey all destined 
for the city. It is the intention of the military authorities to 
resort to extreme measures to suppress the disorders. Several 
houses have been attacked and wrecked. 

A later dispatch says that the city was comparatively quiet. 
The mob had made several efforts during the day to fire build- 
ings, and some of the rioters were caught in theact. In every 
street there are evidences of the terrific character of the con- 
flict that has been raging the past few days. The government 
of the city is temporarily vested in four magistrates with ample 
military reserves. 


THE CONTINENT. 


preceding the adjournment of the French As- 
sembly the Left published a manifesto which alludes to the 
successful operation of the Government in justification of its 
support of President Thiers. Regarding the question of disso- 
lution, the manifesto says that the time has arrived for placing 
the Republic in the hands of a new chamber, whose missi 
shall be to develop and strengthen the work of recuperation. 
To this work all the true friends of the country should adhere 
in rallying around the great citizen who will have in history 
the honor of associating his name with the definitive founda- 
tion of the French Republic. 

All the candidates recommended by the combined Liberal 
committee in Rome have been elected. The Clerical candi- 
dates were thoroughly beaten, though their supporters mus- 
tered in good strength. The ultra-Radicals made but a very 
poorshow. The success of the Liberals is considered a great 
triumph, because the Pope is said to have felt confident of 
victory, and he counted on demonstrating to all Europe that 
the Roman popu'ation was really on hisside. The Clerical 
electors remained all night at each of the polling places, in 
order to control the returns. The people were much elated at 
the result. Enormous crowds filled the streets, calling upon 
the band to play the Royal March, and whenever given it was 
received with tremendous cheering. The greatest enthusiasm 
prevailed everywhere, but not the slightest disturbances were 
reported. 

It is said that Archbishop de Merode, the Almoner of the 
Pope, has gone to Brussels for the purpose of making arrange- 
ments with the Belgian Ministry for the reception of the Holy 
Father in that country. 


The Emperor of Germany, who has been making a tour of 
the towns along the Rhine, paid a visit on the 27th ult. to 
Schlangenbad, where he was met by the Crown Prince of 
Italy, who has been taking the waters of Schwalbach for the 
past month. The Emperor of Russia is to arrive at Derlin on 
the 4th of September, and will reside at the Russian Embassy. 
The Jubilee of the University of Munich was celeorated on 
the 31st ult. At noon there was a reception of the foreign de- 
putations. Herr von Lutz, the Minister of Public Instruction, 
was the bearer of the King’s congratulations, and announced 
the foundation by his Majesty of a scholarship for students in 
kistory. Profesfar Sybel, on the part of various German as- 
sociations, Professor Max Muller, on the part or foreign uni- 
versities, and Professor Ernest Ourtius, on behalf of the learned 
societies, delivered congratulatory addresses. 

The King of Spain is still at Santander, where he continues 
to be most cordially received. His Majesty ‘‘ has dropped ail 
State and goes about in plain dress.” On Monday, the 29th 
ult., he went to Santona, where he had a very warm reception. 
When he embarked in a man-of-war’s boat for a sail round the 
Bay, hundreds of boats from Santona, Castro, and Laredo ac- 
companied the King’s vessel, cheering and emulating each 
other in their demonstrations of loyalty. The Hing stayed the 
night at Santona, and returned to Santander on the 30th ult. 
A Carlist band under Castello has been beaten and dispersed 
by Colonel Arrondo. ‘The Saballs band has also been defeated. 
It is anhounced that the Government will submit to the Cortes 
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® project fora special loan of 260,000,000, to be issued for the 
improvement of Cuban finauce, 
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FINANCE AND TRADE. 
Watt Srreer, Tuurspay P, M., Aug. 22, 18724 

The feature of the week in financial circles 
isthe rapid advance of almost 10 per cent. 
in Erie stock during the past two days. It 
is stated that the rise was assisted on the 
London market by the report that a dividend 
of 2 per cent. had been declared on the com- 
mon stock, which is an absurd statement, in 
view of the financial position of the road. 
It isa risky stock to touch at any price, but 
it affords a means of gambling to those inte- 
rested in such pursuits. Money continues 
easy at 3 and 4 per cent., and prime mercan- 
tile paper is slow at 8 and 9 per cent., with 
few transactions ata lower figure. Gold has 
declined to 11414, but the market is largely 
oversold, and coin is held at 1-16 and 14 of 
one per cent. for current deliveries. Foreign 
Exchange is easy at 108°, and 109 for 60 days 
and 1094 and °, for short sight prime bankers 


sterling. But these quotations are almost 
nominal. Governments are lower, but with 


few offerings, and stocks are dull but steady. 


The following are the latest stock quota- 
tions : 


Aug. 15. Aug. 22. 
American Gold........... 1145,@ — 1144@ — 
Del. Lack. & Western... — = 103 @1083¢ 
ere St 4 WED W% 
Erie preferred .......... 7 @ 703 Rx@ 7B 
Garlem.... ..... ........16%@ — 115%@ 117 
Illinois Central..........1334%@ — 1¢24@ — 
Lake Shore.............. 99%@ 90 BI35@ - 
Michigan Central........ lil @Ilus 115%@ 117 
N. Y. Central and H..... 9TH@D 974 9De@ 974 
N. Y.C. & H. Scrip..... —- @- -~ 6.-— 
Northwestern........... 14K@ — 734@ 735, 
Northwestern pref. ...... 8973@ 91 ” @ 
Ohio and Mississippi... 4345@ — 434.@ - 
Pacific Mail......... 44@ — 73%@ — 
eas %1X%@ 917 9 @ 9% 
Rock Island.............110%@ 11 1104 - 
SE di xacwdnncainws _ - -- — 
SOO Ss FC Mt @ Sty 
St. Paul preferred. ....... Dea — 1b4@ 6 
Union Pacific............ — @— 35 'g@ 3575 
Wabash and W.......... %4@ 76 D @ Ds 
Western Union.......... 3A@ — T25@ 72% 
Adams Express.......... 7 ¢ 9 9 @ % 
meri Merchs’ Union.... 724@ 74 U%@ — 
U. @, Bapeeess.....06600: 26M B3¢ 8056 @ 83 
Wella, Faswo....000. coos 8 @— RRW@ — 


We are pleased to observe that Sir John 
Rose, of the house of Morton, Rose and Co., 
of London, has received a barenetcy at her 
Majesty’s hands. The zeal he gave to Cana- 
dian affairs, and the tact he showed in bis 
treatment of the Alabama question, and his 
sterling qualities as one of the leading finan- 
ciers of London render Sir John Rose in every 
way worthy of the honor thus bestowed 
upon him. 


The continued extraordinary sultriness of 
the weather restricts trade very perceptibly, 
merchants and business men very naturally 
showing an indisposition to exert themselves, 
while the absentees from their ranks are 
quite generally delaying their return from , 


the Summer resorts. The lateness of the 
hervest also retards business, for it rarely 
happens that the Fall trade makes much 
headway until the crops begin to move in 
considerable force, in exchange for general 
merchandise. The high prices of many 
commodities, notably manufactures of Metals, 
Wool and Cotton, and most of the staples of 
every day use, constitute another impediment 
to sclivity—since interior purchasers on such 
occasions proverbially adopt the hand-to- 
mouth policy. Trade is thus kept in a healthy 
condition, but there is some restiveness on 
the part of those who are carrying full stocks 
and are disposed to commence operations. 
But while the volume of trade is below the 
expectations of the more sanguine, we note 
a fair degree of animation in some depart- 
ments, and a glance at our Review will show 
that the markets, as a whole, cannot be called 
stagnant. The Dry Goods trade is decidedly 
late in starting up, one reason for which is 
said to be the disappointment of dealers in 
not being enabled to purchase certain goods 
at lower figures, under the reduced tarifl; 
but, with a greater harmony of views, which 
must inevitably follow, the present dulness 
must give place to a more satisfactory state 
of affairs. The imports last week were very 
large, exceeding in value ten millions of 
dollars in gold, about one half of which con- 
sisted of dry goods. The process of market- 
ing goods from bond is rather slow, owing to 
the sluggish state of trade, yet it is sufficient! 
active to swell the customs receipts of gold, 
which give promise of yielding $25,000,000 
for the month. Meanwhile the exports of 
specie have become light, and gold has ruled 
decidedly lower.—Shipping List. 





In order to keep up the speculative excite- 
ment in Chicago, upon which a portion of 
the business men of that lively city seem to 
exist, the pork “corner” has been supple- 
mented by another wheat “corner.” Some 
of the Milwaukee dealers who were anxious 
that the “corner” at Chicago should be 








broken up, attempted to throw large quanti- 
ties of grain on the market by shipping trom 
Milwaukee down by the Northwestern Rail- 
way. But on making application for the 
cars, the company refused to receive any 
grain for delivery at Chicago. This created 


~|great excitement at Milwaukee, and resolu- 


tions were adopted charging the Chicago 
and Northwestern Railway with being in 
collusion with the wheat “ corner” enterprise. 
The railway managers, however, denied the 
soft impeachment, and offered apparently 
satisfactory explanations. The telegraph 
brings the sequel to this latest Chicago “ cor- 
ner,’ which, after holding the price of No. 2 
at $1.56 for several days, gave way on Mon- 
day, since when the quotation has fallen 
some 40 cents per bushel. 


The rise of 75 to 100 per cent. in Coal in 
Great Britain during the past twelve months 
has carried with it rather more than a cor- 
responding advance in iron, and must inevi- 
tably raise the cost of nearly all commodities, 
transporation, etc. A late London paper 
says there is already an advance, compared 
with the prices of eighteen months ago, of 
30 per cent. in the cost of building ; 50 per 
cent. in machinery ; 53 per cent. in copper; 
48 per cent. in tin plates; 41 per cent. in 
nickel; 53 per cent. in brass; 55 per cent. in 
chains; 117 per cent. in iron gas-tubes ; 50 
per cent. in wrought nails ; 58 per cent in 
iron bars ; 95 per cent. in cut nails ; and so 
on, there being an approximation to a uni- 
formity of increase throughout the list. 


The financial exhibit of the Suez. Canal 
for the first six months of 1872, has a favor- 
able look. Durivg that period, the revenue 
was f.7,250,000, and the expenditure is esti- 
timated at f.1,300,000 a month, or f.16,000,000 
up to the 81st of December. The estimated 
revenue of the year is 22,000,000f., leaving a 
profit of £.6,550,000, in consequence of the 
new mode of applying the tariffs. Last year 
the receipts were’ f.13,726,074 and the expen- 
ditures f.15,918,000. This excess of expen- 
ditures over receipts will probably account 
for the increased charges from the beginning 
of July this zeae. The number of vessels 
passed through the Canal during the first six 
months of 1872 was 887, producing f.7,244- 
000, or an increase of 45 per cent. on the 
preceding half-year. Ships of the largest 
tonnage can pass through the Canal with- 
out any fresh works having to be executed. 
The calculation of the tariff on the basis of 
the gross tonnage instead of the net tonnage 
has produced since the first of July an in- 
crease of 50 per cent. in the receipts. 


The introduction of steam and electricity 
into the avenues of commerce has changed 
and is changing the ancient laws of trade 
and annihilated many of the advantages en- 
joyed by maritine cities. Time, which was 
formerly comparatively little considered in 
the movement of merchandise, is now an all 
important consideration. We are fully rea- 
lizing to-day that time is money. Commerce 
is triangulating its ancient routes, regardless 
of cost. Produce, in its movement, is tend- 
ing more and more towards an air line from 
the point of production to the point of con- 
sumption. Neither mountains nor torrents 
can stop it. Steam moves anywhere either 
upon land or sea, and when it takes hold of 
merchandise it carries it with all speed to the 
point of destination. New York is in the 
direct routes of the great trade lines that en- 
circle the world. In this respect she has 











great advantages, but she needs better and 


to give these advantages free play. 
The original rules applicable to the award- 


—— I 


cheaper facilities for promoting commerce |General Quotations of Stocks & Bonds 


Corrected by John Pondir, No. 44 Exchange Place. 








ing of a prize to the inventor of a canal boat | 
propelled by steam, by virtue of a State law 
of 1871, have been so modified that competing 





STOCKS AND SECURITIES. | Bid. | Ask." 
| 





boats making three round trips from Buffalo 
or Oswego to the Hudson River will not be 


required to extend the trip to this City, nor | U: 
to carry more than one hundred tons of cargo | U. 


roing West. It has been decided by the 
ommission, in estimating the speed, to 


deduct from the whole time consumed in the | U. 


round trip from Buftalo, twenty hours, as an 
offset for the detention and unnecessary de- 
lays at the locks. These moditications will 
be warmly approved by all those who really 
desire to see steam successfully introduced on 
the canals, foras ‘he ButYa’o Commercial trvly 
remarks, a boat that might be well adapted 
to canal navigation would be a complete 
failure on the river. And inasmuch as better 
time can be made with less expense by the 
present system of towing, than with any boat | 
carrying its own power, there is no particular | 


canal-boat for river navigation. 
greater amount of freight is moved from the 
West to the East, hence it is unnecessar 
that the steamers should be able to make the 
load. If any inventions can make three 
freight, the State can well afford to pay over 
the prize money of one bundred thousand 
dollars. 


THE Crops AND Busrness.—After making 
due allowance for all drawbacks, there ap. | 
pears to be no doubt that the harvest of | 
Wheat and other small Grain this season is 
a good average. The forcing heat of the 
Summer has brought the Corn crop forward 
so rapidly that, in the absence of killing 
frosts, it will be about the largest we have 
ever grown, Information in regard to Cot- 
ton, leaves little doubt that, in spite of the 
ravages of worms in some sections and too 
much rain in others, the crop will be the! 
largest since ante-war times, save perhaps, | 
1870; while as to the other fruits of the soil, | 
we are likely to have an abundance and to 
spare. Here, then, we have all the essential | 
elements of prosperity vouchsafed us, and, if 
the Fall trade should prove to be unsatisfac- 
tory, it will not be for the want of a solid 
basis, such as good crops are conceded to be. 
The agricultural season is later than ucual 
this year, and this makes the business season 
later, for the movement of the crops and an 
augmenting volume of trade are usually 
simultaneous. The stock of Bread Stuffs in 
our market has become more nearly exhaust- 
ed than for years, and this has enabled sellers 
to obtain prices relatively higher than those 
current in the Liverpool market, by which 
ours is usually governed. But, with fresh 
supplies beginning to come forward, the cul- 
minating point has been reached, and prices 
are likely to settle to a point which will per- 
mit of renewed exports. The course of the 
market Jater on, will depend largely upon the 
result of the harvests abroad. But the chief 
point of interest is the fullness of our own 
harvest, which, as before remarked, may be 
taken as a tolerably accurate measure of our 
industrial and commercial prosperity. Good 
crops ensure a large consumption of mer- 
chandise, and thus the agricultural and the 
mercantile classes are materially benefited, 
and when they prosper all other classes pros- 
per proportionally. Our means of agricul- 
tural production are vastly beyond our means 
of consumption, great as is our population, 
and one season with another, the surplus of 
Grain we send abroad forms one of the most 
important items in our list of exports, after 
Cotton. But with all this abundance, the 
cost of Bread Stuffs to the consumers in the 
seaboard markets, is out of all proportion to 
the price farmers realize. This is because of 
the charges of transportation. With the 
most thorough system of rail and river com- 
munication, almost in the world, there is 
scarcely a city in the world where the cost 
of living is higher than it is in New York. 
The abuses of our railroad system, which 
have such a baneful effect upon legislative 
ect | and upon the good of the country 
generally, are chiefly responsible for the high 
price of food—for the greater part even of 





our seaboard supplies must come from a dis- 
tance. The food question adds another fact 
to the importance of the great question of 
our railroad management. How this will be 
settled, how supplies may be laid down here 
at a moderate charge from the great granary 
of the West, is a problem not easy of solu- 
tion; though a douvle-track railroad for 
freight only, at a settled toll for right of use, 
would possibly be the surest means of sup- 
plying the seaboard cities with cheap food.— 
Shipping List. 

The British Board of Trade have decided 
on reducing the light dues in the United 
Kingdom, to the extent of £60,000 per an 
num—two-thirds of the reduction to go to 
the relief of the trade generally, and one 
third to the relief of the coasting trade—to 
take effect from the ist of October next. 
This makes the third substantial reduction in 
the British light dues effected with the past 
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INVESTMENT 
Securities. 


We are selling at par, and accrued interest, 
and after thorough investigation recommend 
as a safe and profitable investment, the First 
Mortgage 7.30 Gold Bonds of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad. At the present gold pre- 
mium they yield 8} per cent. interest—over 
one-third more than U. 8. 5-20s. Their ele- 
ments of strength and sasety are the following : 

1. They are the standard obligation of a 
strong corporation, which represents in its 
Shareholders and Managers large capital and 
railroad experience, and is engaged in prose- 
cuting a business {enterprise whose great use 
fulness and solid success are not matters of 
doubt. 

2. They are a first mortgage on the Road, its 
Right of Way, Rolling Stock, Telegraph Line, 
Equipments, and Franchises. 

3. They are a first lien upon the Traffic or 
net Earnings of the Road. The Net Receipts 
of the first Trans-continental railroad, in the 
second year after completion, and mainly from 
Local Business, were equal to nine per cent, 
on the total estimated cost of the Northern 
Pacific Road. 

4. They arc a First and Only mortgage on a 
Government Grant of Land, which consists of 
12,800 acres for each mile of Road through the 
States of Wisconsin and Minnesota, and 25,600 
acres per mile through the Territories of Da- 
kota, Montana, Idaho, and Washington. In 
average fertility of soil, healthfulness and 
mildness of climate, diversity and extent of 
resources, the belt of country comprising this 
grant is such as to render the lands very val- 
uable, and insure their speedy sale and culti- 
vation. Sold at the average price realized by 
other land grant roads, the real estate endow- 
ment of the Northern Pacific Company will 
produce more than three times the issue of 
bonds per mile. 


The Company is now offering 
for sale to settlers and colonies, 
Three Million Acres of its Lands 
in Minnesota, and a large area on 
the Pacific Coast will soon be 
placed on the market. Many thou- 
sand acres have already been sold. 
The proceeds of land sales con- 
stitute a SINKING FUND for 
the retirement of the First Mort- 
gage Bonds, and the bonds are at 
all times convertible at 1.10 into 
the Company’s lands at market 
priees. 





——— 


Jay Cooke & Co., 


New York, Philadelphia & Washington. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 

(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

ALSO, 

Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 


For 


TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 


MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, to 
Napeoe alteration. ~ 
‘he points are ined 
and — the 
fibre of the paper,und 
cannot be removed 
by chemicals. The 
check is moved forward by the upward action of the 
leyer of the machine. Price $20. 
J. G. MOODY, 


£8 Trinity Building. P.O. Box wes, New York, 
CALL OR SEND FOR A CIRCULAR 














TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 
$1352345425. 


LocaL COMMITTEE. 





J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER. 
Of Foster & Thomson. 
CHARLES M. FRY. 
No. 89 Wall Street. 


The London Assurance Corporation 
LONDON. 








FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 
$5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 
Of J. Boorman Johnston & Ce 
HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Brown Bros. & Co. 
GOOLD H. REDMOND, 
Of Dennistoun & Co. 


FRAME, HARE & LOCKWOOD, Mavnacers, 





No. 88 Watt Srreet & 202 Broapway, New York. 


THE INDIANA 


AND 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL 


RAILWAY COMPANY’S 
First Mortgage 7 Per Cent. 
SINKING FUND 


COLD BONDS, 
FREE OF GOVERNMENT TAX. 


An East and West Air Line of 
152 Miles, Indianapolis, Ind., 
to Dacatur, Ill. 


This road passes through a belt of the best settled 
and richest agricultural and mineral country of Indi- 
ana and Illinois, averaging thirty miles in width with 
no other East and West railway built or projected 
through it. It crossas, in Parke and Vermillion 
Counties, the rich 


BLOCK COAL FIELD 


of Indiana, which alone will supply an ample busi- 
ness. 

Thirty miles through Douglass County, Ilinois, 
just completed, opened and paid for. 

Whole Western Division Monteznma to Decatur, 
eighty-five miles, to be finished in 1872. Grading 
nearly done and materials (except iron) already pro- 
cured; bridge over Wabash ready for euperstruc- 
ture. 

Eastern Division, sixty-seven miles, partly graded, 
and to be finished in 1873. 

$1,300,000 IN CASH ALREADY EXPENDED ON 
THE ROAD, AND $1,500,000 REMAINING TO BE 
CALLED FROM TWENTY SUBSCRIBERS, 
AMONG WHOM ARE W. H. GUION, SID- 
NEY DILLON, JAY COOKE & CO., 
CLARK, DODGE & CO., J. SELIG- 
MAN, VIBBARD, FOOTE & CO., AND 
PAUL S. FORBES, OF NEW YORK; 
BENJ. E. BATES, OF BOSTON; HENRY 
LEWIS, Of PHILADELPHIA, AND G, M. 
PULLMAN, OF CHICAGO. 

Besides its right of way the Company owns 32,000 
acres of land, chiefly in Indiana, of which 2,000 acres 
are the best BLOCK COAL LANDS. It has also 
SUBSCRIPTIONS IN BONDS AND CASH from 
counties, towns and individuals of $700,000. 

he road connects at both termini with the most 
important THROUGH RAILWAY LINES of the 
West, and being by many miles shorter than any 
other line, will be indispensable to them, while its 
~~ hear alone will insure good dividends on its 
stock. 

Bonds $1,000 each, payable to Union Trust Com- 
pany. Trustee or bearer, July 1, 1901, in gold coin. 
Coupons, also in gold, — dan. 1 and July 1, in 
New York orat Union Bank of London, at fixed ex- 
change of £7 sterling. 

SINKING FUND of 24 per cent. a year on gross 
earnings to be invested by Trustee in Bonds at not 
exceeding 


For sale at 90 and accrued interest by the Financial 
agents of the Company, 
WALKER, ANDREWS & C0O., 
No. 14 Wall-st. 

ST. JOSEPH & DENVER CITY 
Railroad Company’s 
ist Mortgage Bonds 
are being absorbed by an increasing demand 

for them. 

Besides being the obligation of a wealthy 
corporation, composed of men of experience 
and high-toned commercial integrity, they are 
secured by a first mortgage on the road, rev- 
enues, land grant, franchise and equipments, 
combined in one mortgage, and are readily 
negotiable both in the markets of this coun- 
try and Europe. 

A liberal sinking fund provided in the 
mortgage deed must advance the price upon 
the closing of the loan. Principal and in- 
terest payable in Goip. Interest at eight (8) 
per cent. perannum. Payable semi-annually, 
free of tax. Principal in thirty years. De- 
nominations, $1,000, $500 and $100, Coupons 
or Registered. 

Price 9744 and accrued interest in Currency, 
from Feb. 15, 1872. 

Maps, circulars, documents, and informa- 
tion furnished. 

Trustees—Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 

The diminished quantity of these Bonds 
for sale, and the increase demand absorbing 
them, warrant the belief that they will soon 
be sought for at an advance considerably 
above the present subscription price at which 
they can now be had through the principal 
banks and bankers throughout the country, 
and from the undersigned, who unhesitatingly 
recommend them. r 

TANNER & CO., Bankers, 














No. 11 Wall Street, New York. 





BANKING HOUSE OF 
WOOD & DAVIS, 


No. 31 Pine St.. New York, May 1, 1872 


We beg to inform our friends that we have 
this day formed a Copartuership for transact- 
ing the business of BANKERS and DEALERS 
in RAILROAD BONDS, under the name of 
WOOD & DAVIS. 


We will receive money on deposit, subject 
to draft at gight, allowing Interest according 
to the nature of the account. 


The purchase and sale of Railroad Bonds 
will be made a special feature of our business ; 
and we shall keep on hand a variety of choice 
Bonds of well-established Roads, with which 
to supply investors. 


Bonds of new Roads furnished at subscrip- 
tion prices, as offered on our market, without 
commission. 


Reports and Circulars sent, and informa- 
tion furnished about Railroad Bonds, &c., &c., 
without charge. 


As members of the New York Stock Ex- 
h 


ge, we are prepared to execute orders in 
GOVERNMENT BONDS, GOLD AND 
RAILROAD STOCKS. 

Our experience in Banking and knowledge 
of investment securities, we trust will entitle 
us to the confidence of capitalists. 


Cc. D. WOOD, 
Formerly of Vermilye & Co., 
SAM'L D. DAVIS. 





JOHN MUNROE & CO.,; BANKERS, 
8 Wau. Street, New York, 
and 41 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 
Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Travellers, on the 
CoNSOLIDATED Bank, LoNnponN, and on 
MONROE & CO., Paris. 


Exchange on London and Paris, 





WALKER, ANDREWS & CO., 
BANKERS, 
No. 14 Wall St., New York. 
ANDREWS & CO., Paris. 


Travelers’ Credits. 
CIRCULAR NOTES Ane, PIRELENS EXCHANGE 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
Commercial and Travelers’ Credits and Franc Ex- 
change on PARIS, 
Railway and other Loans negoti* ‘ed. 
and Bonds dealt ;in on Commission. 
Deposits , 





Stocks 
Interest On 


. AGENCY OF THE 
Bank of British North America, 
No. 48 Wall St. 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Issued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
and West Indies, and South America. Also Circular 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of 
the world. 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in 
London and elsewhere, bought and sold at current 
rates; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts on Scot- 
land and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
and San Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking 


business transacted. 
JOHN PATON, Agent. 


A.C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER 
and Dealer in Southern Securities, 
Charleston, S. C. 





(2 Uncurrent Bank Notes, Bonps, Stocks, 
- Lene Warrants, Excuance, &c., &c., Bought 
and Sold. 

Orders for Investment Securities Carefully Exe 


ented 

{2 Collections of DIVIDENDS, COUPONS, 
NOTES, DRAFTS, &c., &c., made upon all points 
and remitted for promptly. 

CORRESPONDENTs of this honse, oy | rely 
spon having thefr business attended to with fidelity 
end despatch. 

New York CORRESPONDENTS: HENRY CLEWS 
cO. KOUNTZE BROTHERS, a. 


$5,000,000 
A PRIME INVESTMENT 


LOW PRICE. 


THE 


CHICAGO 


AND 


CANADA SOUTHERN 


FIRST MORTGAGE SINKING FUND 
30 YEARS 


7 PER CENT. GOLD BONDS 
AT 


90 AND ACCRUED INTEREST. *% 


Interest payable April and October at 
Union Trust Company, 


This road is the western link in the new 
AIR LINE from BUFFALO to CHICAGO, 
and runs from the Detroit River to Chicago 
in nearly a straight line. 

The road is a part of the same line as the 
Canada Southern, and is being built by the 
same men, viz.: Milton Courtright, John F. 
Tracy, David Dows, Wm. L. Scott, Henry 
Farnam, R. A. Forsyth, John M. Burke, M. 
L. Sykes, Jr., all directors either in the Chi- 
cago and North-west or the Chicago, Rock 
Island and Pacific ; Geo. Opdyke, of the Mid- 
land Road; Sydney Dillon, Daniel Drew, 
John Ross, David Stewart, Samuel J. Til- 
den, Kenyon Cox, and other prominent rail- 
road men. 

The road, like the Canada Southern, will 
have steel rails (sixty pounds to the yard) 
throughout; is practically straight and level, 
much shorter, and can be run more quickly 
and with greater safety than any other road 
connecting Buffalo and Chicago. 

Twenty-five miles are finished and run- 
ning; seventy-five miles more are so far ad- 
vanced as to be finished by Jan. 1, and the 
entire road will be completed during the en- 
suing year. Steel rails and ties for one-half 
the entire road have already been purchased. 

The builders of the road control enough of 
its Chicago feeders to obtain for it a profita- 
ble business from the start,thaving projected 
the line to accommodate existing business, 
and having seen the necessity for another 
trunk line between Chicago and the Atlantic 
seaboard, located expressly with the view of 
obtaining the cheapest transportation prac- 
ticable. 

The branch lines will make the shortest 
connections between Chicago and Toledo and 
Chicago and Detroit, as well as between all 
these points and Buffalo. 


The Canada Southern Bonds, in 
every particular like these, were 
eagerly taken, the last of them 
several weeks ago, by the best 
class of investors, and were on 
the market a shorter time than 
any other railroad loan of like 
amount for years past. 

The proceeds of these bends 


ill mplete the entire line 
and we recommend them with 


the same confidence as we 
did the anada Southern, and 
regard them as in every way a 


choice security. 


hlets and all in- 
sarntlon furnished by 


LEONARD, 
SHELDON 
& FOSTER, 
BANKERS, 
No. 10 WALL ST. 


WINSLOW, LANIER & CO., 


BANKERS, 








No. 27 PINE ST. > 





